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1. Reinturcements for General Crook Encamped at Fort Fetterman, July 3d. 2. Visit to the Graveyard at Fort Phil Kearney, June Sth. 9 General Crook at the Scene of the Fort Phil Kearney Massacre, June 6th. } 
4, Signal Fires of the Sioux, near Powder River. p 


THE SIOUX WAR.—SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF GENERAL CROQOK’S INDJAN CAMPAIGN,—From Sgercuzs By Cures Sr, G, Stantey.—See Pace 373. 
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POLITICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 


HERE is a proverbial saying among a 
+ eertain class of people which has not 
yet found its place in print, that a gen- 

. tleman never changes his religion or his po- 
lities. It is true, no doubt, when applied to 
men who have inherited their means of 
subsistence, and are, therefore, willing to 
receive their opinions also as an inherit- 
ance. The majority of men are willing 
enough to be spared the trouble of think- 
ing for themselves as they are to be spared 
the trouble of working for their living, and 
who could give no better reason for being on 
one side or the other of a political or reli- 
gious controversy than that their father or 
grandfather was there beforethem. A West- 
ern member of Congress once said, ina proud 
and lofty manner, that he was born a veteran 


Democrat, as his father had been before | 


' Radical is not considered any reason why 
| the son should not be a Democrat or a Con- 
_servative. And it is fortunate for the wel- 

fare of the country that it is so. A free 
| country means freedom of opinion, free- 


——= | dom of investigation and freedom from | 


| tyranny of tradition. It is not disreputa- 
| ble in any man to change his party or his 
| church. To have the coinage of one's opin- 
ions is what we all pretend to, at least; 
and we do not remember having ever heard 
|}a@ man twitted with not being a gentleman 
because he had changed his politics. 
| Once in four years, at least, there are 
great changes effected in political life; 
;men find it convenient or necessary to 
| ciates on the political platform, and seek 
new alliances with those who are in accord 


with them. There is nothing in their doing | 


so inconsistent with perfect integrity of 
purpose and with a pure conscience. 
| present political campaign has already 
| Witnessed a good many political trans- 
| formations, and will doubtless witness a 
| good many more. Among the most strik- 
ing and remarkable of these political meta- 
morphoses, perhaps, was that exhibited at 
the Democratic confirmation mass-meeting 
in Tammany Hall, last month, when Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, the brilliant, versatile and 
accomplished editor of the Sun, was nomi- 
nated by the Hon. John Kelly for the office 
of president of the assemblage. It was 
really one of the most remarkable political 
changes that has ever been witnessed in 
this city. Mr. Dana, as every one knows, 
was among the founders of the Republican 
Party, and, as editor of the Tribune, he did 
as much, perhaps, towards making that 
party successful as any other of its mem- 
bers. Hewas a constant assailant of Tam- 
many Hall, and an untiring irritant of its 
leading members. He worked zealously 
and effectually, and when the war came he 
volunteered for the army, and when the war 
ended he was among the first to write a 
biography of the man whose military genius 
brought it to an end. But men change 
as well as times; principles remain always 
the same. Mr. Dana fought corruption 
and misgovernment, and he now finds 
it necessary to range himself in the 
ranks of his former opponents and 
to attack vigorously his former friends 
and allies. He is merely a prominent 
instance of a very numerous body, and 
his appearance as chairman of a Tammany 
Hall Democratic Reform meeting is signifi- 
cant only of a similar change of which 
nobody will know anything until it shall 
be manifested at the polls in November. 
As a matter of course there are transform- 
ations on the other side, the most remark- 
}able of them being, perhaps, the change 





'that has taken place in the position of | 


| Carl Schurz, who, from being one of the 
| most effective of the opponents of the Re. 
publican Party, now finds it convenient, 
!and not at all inconsistent with his politi- 
| cal principles, to assume the part of an 
: advocate for his former antagonists. 
i It will not do to censure these changes ; 
| they are perfectly in accordance with an 
j honorable political career, and nothing 
| should be done to prevent an unrestrained 
expression of political opinion. The one 
| thing which cannot be honestly defended 
is when a man accepts an office from a 
party and then betrays the confidence re- 
‘posed in him without relinquishing the 
' office they had conferred upon him. 
' The reported political changes that have 


desert, or rather abandon, their old asso- | 
| originality to bestow the impress of their 


The | 


him. But in this happy and changeable ; taken place since the two great parties 
country of ours, where few people inherit ; made their nominations for the Presidency 
anything beside their names, it is not con- | Show that while many of the so-called In- 
sidered absolutely ungentlemanly for a | dependents have gone back to the Repub- 
man to change his religion and his politics | lican ranks, from which they had seceded 
several times in the course of his life, it | four years ago, the most numerous changes 





have been abstracted, illuminated by only 
those pencils of light which emanate 
directly from the object itself. The eye 
concentrates its gaze upon the sharply de- 
fined form, and is enabled to ply its in- 
vestigations and 


ings. The steps by which this desirable 


‘result has been attained have bestowed 


upon psychology its especial characteristic 


'in consonance with the progressive spirit 


of the age, and, consequently, define the 
dividing line between the old and the new 
schools. Owing to its abstruse nature, this 


| fleld of human research has attracted com- 


paratively few explorers, and notwithstand- 
ing many of these have possessed sufficient 


respective individualities upon the subject, 
still it has not until within almost the pre- 
sent generation been raised above the 
groundwork originally constructed for it 
twenty centuries ago. The uniform con- 
servatism with which it has persistently 
been handled is largely due to the imper- 
fect methods availed of in its study, which, 
too, have been largely fostered by inaccurate 
and imperfect nomenclature. Its progress 
has been crippled by the terms of its ex- 
pression. 

Its very name, in fact, has been inaccu- 
rately applied. Considered erroneously 
under the general head of Philosophy, it has 
been surrounded by a vague atmosphere in 
which both its own mechanism and the 
fabric it has been evolving were but dimly 
perceptible. Philosophy is the germinal 
principle of science, the parent stem in 
which the special sciences have their early 
growth, and from which they detach them- 


| selves by some process of gemmation so 


soon as they reach that stage of develop- 
ment in which they are able to shake loose 
from metaphysics by subordinating theories 
to facts. Descartes recognized this when 
he called philosophy a tree whose root is 
metaphysics and whose trunk is physics. 
Accepting this definition, the Philosophy of 
the Mind is metaphysics pure and simple, 
while Mental Science or Psychology is an 
independent branch of experimentai physics 
concerning itself with ascertainable phe- 
nomena solely, and leaving to its appro- 
priate nichein Philosophy the consideration 
of all those remote relations of truth which 
transcend experience. The former is the 
metaphysics of Descartes, Leibnitz and Con- 
dillac, as it originally was that of Aristotle. 
The latter is the psychology of Locke, 
Hartley, Mill, Spencer, Bain, and the en- 
tire modern school of experimental investi- 
gators. Psychology is, therefore, purely 
empirical. It interests itself more deeply in 
following up the growth of an emotion or 
idea than it does in speculating on the 
character and essence of the soul. Six 
hundred years before Christ, the Miletan 
Thales first attempted to establish a be- 
ginning of things on rational grounds, 
without the aid of myths, by promulgating 
the doctrine that the universe was made up 
of various conditions of moisture. His as- 
sumption of water as the primordial ele- 
ment was not long accepted—but the 
self-contented method by which the great- 
est secrets of creation were explained out 
of the inner resources of the philosopher's 
soul prevailed in one shape or another for 
nearly twenty-five centuries, and is still 
fondly adhered to by a complacent but 
diminishing few. 


proper instrument for studying mental 
phenomena, nor are a@ priori deductions | 
held to be the surest method of arriving at | 
the truth. Psychological facts are studied | 
from the outside exclusively, through the 
internal facts which translate them, and | 
not through the consciousness which gives 

them birth. Mr. Mill would not now feel , 


frame its deductions | 
| unembarrassed by unessential surround- 


| at Constantinople. 


By the rest, mere in- | 
trospection is no longer regarded as the | 


' adherents. 


various physical expressions which emo- 
tions assume, and the reciprocal influence 
of mental and bodily changes, in all of 
which the sequences are sufficiently unfail- 
ing and uniform to give them high rank as 
illustrations of the popular notion of cause 
and effect. Innumerable facts are also 
available to show the degree to which the 
structure of the material organs influences 
the mental character. And in disease it is 
but too evident, as every physician can 
testify, how the mind is completely at the 
mercy of the bodily condition. With this 
array of facts, drawn from experience, 
comes a necessity for a new nomenclature, 
which tends to further elucidate the science. 
The former theory was that the intellect was 
divided into a variety of faculties, such as 
memory, reason, judgment and imagination, 
or, according to others, such as perception, 
self-consciousness and memory, and after 
assuming these as the fundamental divi- 
sions, the path of the student was supposed to 
beclearenough. It is evident, however, that 
the above processes are not fundamentally 
distinct, but merely different applications of 
the collective forces of the intelligence. 
Such classifications err through what is 
called in Logic ‘‘ cross division,” the terms 
not being mutually exclusive. They are 
like the old division of the so-called Cardi- 
nal Virtues into Justice, Prudence, Courage 
and Temperance, whereas Prudence alone 
includes the whole of Temperance, and the 
entire selfish side of Courage. The true 
separation of the intellectual powers is 
into three facts: Discrimination, Similarity 
and Retentiveness. By these alone are the 
phenomena of the mind explicable, and no 
distinct separation of them can be made, 
In all this effort to simplify the study of 
the mind by the adoption of more logical 
and efficient methods, the most important 
factor is the relationship and interdepend- 
ence of the mind and body. By comparing 
| the sensations of each with the other, facts 
are discovered and noted that form the 
| groundwork of a structure in which the 
speculations of the old psychology are 
mainly thrown aside, and a new system 
is constructed, by which many hitherto 
unapproachable mysteries are likely to be 
ultimately solved. All around us we are 
encompassed by the illimitable: ocean of 
the Unknowable, but the paths to its pre- 
cipitous shores seem at length in a fair 
way to be accurately surveyed. 











THE INSURRECTION IN TURKEY. 


HE war which is now going on in 
European Turkey is in the strictest 
sense of the term an insurrectionary war. 
-It commenced in the Herzegovina, an out- 
lying province of the Turkish Empire, and 
bordering closely upon Austrian territory 
on the shores of the Adriatic. The anti- 
Turkish sentiment has since found more 
forceful expression in Montenegro and in 
Servia, both of them principalities and en- 
joying a quasi-independence, but still owing 
allegiance, and held under certain obliga- 
tions, pecuniary and otherwise, to the Sultan 
The dominant religion 
| in these provinces which have gone to war 
with the Sultan is Christianity. Consider- 
| ably more than four-fifths of the population 
|of Turkey in Europe are attached to the 
| Christian faith; and that form of the Chris- 
tian faith which most extensively prevails 
is the Greek Church. There were a large 
/number of Roman Catholics and a consider- 
able number who were members of the 
Armenian Church; but the so-called Greek 
Church counts by far the largest number of 
The religion of the dominant 
race is Mohammedanism—a religion which 
is radically opposed to Christianity; and 
this is the reason why the sympathy of 





being moderately prolonged. In England | have been made among the Republicans 


Europe and America is so largely and so 


men inherit their political and religious 
opinions as they do their estates and titles; 
but even there, among the most conserva- 
tive classes, political and religious opin- 
fons undergo constant changes, and we 
every day hear of the representatives of 


old Protestant families, like the Marquis of 
Bute and the Marquis of Ripon, for exam- ' 


ple, abandoning the faith of their ancestors 
and going over to the Catholic Church, 
while now and then the descendant of a 
zealous religionist, like Lord Amberly, for 


| who have gone over to the side of Reform. 
' But it is rather early yet to strike a bal- 
‘ance between the two parties, and it will 
‘be easier a few weeks hence to form a 
. trustworthy opinion as to which side has 
| made the greatest gains. 








| MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


| ROBABLY upon no portion of the do- 
main of thought has the past century 


compelled to repeat the lament recorded 
in a letter to Henry Taine: ‘‘ We may still | 
count in England twenty 4 priori and spirit- | 
ualist philosophers for every partisan of | 
the doctrine of Experience.” 

This altered system of investigating 


generously extended to the provinces now 
in open revolt. 

It has always been regarded as a blot on 
| European civilization that the Turk should 
| be allowed to hold in unwilling bondage so 


mental phenomena forms one of the essen- | many millions of Christians. It has seemed 
tial characteristics of the present age. By , to argue a lukewarmnessin matters of faith 
a simple transposition of methods the| on the part of the governing powers, and . 
whole domain of psychology has been revo- | it has always been apparent that the people 
lutionized. The facts of internal conscious- | of the different nations were more op- 
ness are no longer surveyed by the dim| posed to Moslem domination, and conse- 


instance, abandons all religious conformity | imparted its impress more distinctly than | 
and announces himself an unmitigated | upon that branch which relates to the: 


Atheist. Religious changes, in fact, among Science of Mind. Whatever may be fore- 
the higher classes of the English aristo- , shadowed to us as the ultimate results of 
cracy are much more frequent than political | the application of scientific methods to the 
changes. It is most instructive, indeed, to | elucidation of mental phenomena, it can- 
see with what constancy the ruling families | not be denied that the immediate effect is 
of Great Britain continue in the political | most salutary in the influence it exerts to- 
faith of their founders. The Gowers, the , wards liberating the world from many 
Grosvenors, the Walpoles, the Russells, the | errors in which, through blind allegiance 
Greys, the Campbells and the Howards, of | to the methods of the scholiasts, it had 





one branch, have always been Whigs and 
Liberals, while the Stanleys, the Hamil- 
tons, the Cecils and the other Howards 
have always been Tories or Conservatives. 
Certain estates carry with them certain 
traditionary principles, and the holders of 
them are distinguished by their colors, 
either buff or blue. But here 'tis happily 
different, and political and religious trans- 
migrations are all the time going on. 
Because a man’s father was a Whig or a 


; been for many ages enmeshed. The dis- 
coveries of modern physical science cast a 
more brilliant radiance upon the path of 
present progress by the reflection of their 
rays from the dark background of ancient 
error. The method of mental investigation 
to-day may be compared to that optical 
instrument by the aid of which the object 
of research is viewed, not as formerlyin a 
blinding glare of light, but, in a black 
field from which all extraneous rays 





subjective light of introspection, but are 
studied from without in the brilliant illum- 
ination of universal experience. Old classi- 
fications are abandoned as superfluous or 
inadequate for the explanation of phenom- 
ena. The very elementary explanations in 
the text-books not yet gone entirely out of 
use are shown to be constructed in opposi- 
tion to the canons of logical definition. 
The doctrine of the human mind being an 
existence independent of the body, and 
that of the intellect being the general 
‘knowing principle of the mind,” cannot 
be correct if the mind is itself the knowing 
principle of the body from which it eman- 
ates, and upon which itis dependent. The 
intimate alliance of the entire bodily sys- 
tem with the mental functions shows 
that the brain is not the only substance 
to which mental functions can be at- 





‘tributed. The inseparable connection of 
| mind and body is demonstrated by the 


quently more in sympathy with the Chris- 
tians, than were the governments. State 
policy, begotten of national jealousy and 
national rivalry, has always held the 
governments in check. The people, over- 
looking or despising reasons of state, 
have seen only the injustice. But for 
the jealousies of what have been called 
the Great Powers, there can be no doubt 
that Mohammedan rule would long since 
have ceased to exist. Russia has from 
time immemorial been covetous of Con- 
stantinople, and she has never lost an 
opportunity to encourage disaffection in 
those provinces which happen to be of 
the same race and the same religion with 
her own people. England has been jealous of 
Russia, and has always thwarted her meas- 
ures regarding Turkey, because Russia, en- 
throned at Constantinople, would seriously 
affect the balance of power, and would 
| greatly reduce the influence of England in 
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the Mediterranean. France has in general 
sympathized with England, and taken the 
same course for substantially the same rea- 
sons. Austria, the only other power seriously 
interested, has been opposed to Russia not 
so much because she favored the policy of 


France and England as because the dis- | 
memberment of Turkey might prove detri- | 


mental to the integrity of her own domin- 
ions. These were the reasons—ihese the 
motives which brought about the Crimean 
war. These are the reasons—these the 
motives which at this time have made ac- 
tive interference in the affairs of Turkey by 
the Great Powers impossible, and which 
have induced them all to stand aloof and 
allow the Sultan and his subjects to settle 
their own difficulties—the Great Powers 
reserving to themselves the right to inter- 
fere at the proper timo in the interests of 
peace, and with a view to effect an amica- 
ble arrangement. 

It would seem from the present aspect 
of things as if the interference with the 
above end in view would soon be neces- | 
sary. The insurrectionists are not mak- 
ing headway; and there is evidently a want 
of agreement on the part of Servia and | 
Montenegro. The rebels are not finding | 
much encouragement from their co-reli- 
gionists in the provinces which they have 
attempted to invade. The peaceful atti- 
tude preserved by Greece, and the refusal 
of Prince Charles to take any part in the 
struggle, encourage the hope that both 
parties will soon be willing to listen to 
peaceful advice. The difficulty will come 
again when the Great Powers begin to con- 
sider their proposals. If Turkey succeeds 
in putting down the insurrection she will 
not consent to any form of dismember- 
ment. We do not yet see the possibility 
of a new Sclavie kingdom south of the 
Danube and north of the Balkan range. 
The presumption seems rather to be that 
further privileges will be granted to the 
Christians of the Empire, and that more 
extensive powers of local government will 
be granted to Servi: and Montenegro, and 
that for some years to come, perhaps for 
another decade, the feeble life of the Sick 
Man will be prolonged. 


THE SIOUX OF SOCIETY. 


N the course of one of his public lectures, | 
Mr. Barnum, the distinguished showman, 
said that when he proposed to retire wholly 
from active business, his physician warned 
him that it would be at the peril of his 
life. The man of medicine predicted that 
want of occupation would rust the ma-| 
chinery of existence, and quoted one exam- | 
ple after another to show that when men re- 
tired from business it was not usually to 
enjoy life, but to endit. He might have gone 
further, and pointed him to Astor, Stewart | 
and others of our men of wealth who | 
found their highest pleasure in a life of | 
usefulness, and made work their best med- | 
icine. Labor lent zest to their occasional | 
holidays. It was their pride to be recog- | 
nized as leaders in the activity of the age. | 
As they looked back, they saw no task un- 
fulfilled. When they looked forward, they 
saw no hour without its duties. Doubtless, 
they found more serene satisfaction in such 
a life than could ever have come froma 
withdrawal from the sphere of daily ac- 
tivity. 

There is a saying much in vogue among 
the lazy and the criminal classes to the effect 
that the world owes them a living. By this, 
they really mean that they do not hold them- 
selves bound by the usual law of labor, but 
that they are prepared to indulge themselves 
in idleness and prodigality by any means 
that may chance to be at their disposal. If 
they can manage to exist at the expense of 
another, they will consent to receive the 
world’s debt to themselves in this manner. 
If deception and crime are necessary to the 
object they have in view, they will not seru- 
ple to make use of them. All remon-! 
strances of conscience are answered by the 
threadbare argument that the world owes 
them a living, and that if they cannot get 
it in one way they must get it in another. 
It might be said in reply—and almost with- 
out suspicion of sarcasm—that there is no 
necessity for their living, since it does not | 
appear that there is any gain to the world | 
from their existence. Butitis better to goon 
to the root of the argument, and there they 
will find that the proposition with which they 
will start out is a fallacy. The world owes 
them nothing. They owe themselves a liv- 
ing. They owe it to their brain and con- 
science, to their muscle and brawn, to the 
social ties and family position to which they 
are born, to labor with all their powers for 
theirown elevation and the advancement of 
their race. This is the principle on which the 
lives of all good citizens are based. 

There are highwaymen in society and 
Sitting Bulls in our civilization—men who 
make their own laws and place their own 
interpretation on them. They do not wear 
the war-paint of the red men, and they are 
too courteous to use the ‘stand and de- 
liver ” argument of the professional robber, 
yet they are none the less dangerous. It 
were as idle to look for work from them 














| as to expectit from the savages of Montana. 
| The Indian looks upon the world as _ his 
own property, created for his special en- 
|joyment. If the buffalo fails in one 
section he searches for it elsewhere. If 
a neighbor has anything that he wants he 
proceeds to take it without waste of time 
in idle chaffering. The difference between 
|meum and tuum is not perceptible to his 
| visual organs. If he could put his ideas 
| into shape, they would probably be similar 
|to those expressed by the Mormons at 
Nauvoo, when they solemnly met in con- 
| vention and passed two resolutions—one 
|to the effect that the Valley of the Missis- 
| sippi belonged to the Saints of the Lord, and 
| the second simply, but comprehensively, 
saying: ‘‘ Resolved, that we are the saints 
of the Lord.”’ These notions may be very 
childlike on the part of the gentle savages, 
and the backwoods Mormons, but they are 
searcely up to the standard of our ad- 
vanced civilization. The settler on 


his own cattle in peace, and even the Gen- 
tile of Utah feels that he has some small 
rights of property which the polygamous 
believer is bound to respect. 

Not less pestiferous than the freebooters 
of the Far West are the highwaymen of 
our Eastern civilization—the Sioux of our 
society. ‘They are not merely drones. It 
would be bad enough if they were simply 
incapable, for then the almshouses could 
be increased, and what was lost by tax- 
ation would be more than made up by our 
freedom from robbery. But these people 
are plunderers of the public, who display 
an activity in their wretched trade which 
would surely make their fortunes if it were 


devoted to a proper and legitimate channel. 


Both men and women belong to the craft. 
They write begging-letters; beguile charit- 
able societies ; impose on unsuspicious 
clergymen; build up bogus firms and cor- 
porations ; swindle widows who fight back 


starvation by keeping boarders, and when- | 


ever a path for fraud is opened, they sneak 
smilingly up through it. Generally they 


| try to keep within the law, and yet there | 


is scarcely one of them who does not over- 
step the boundary at times. If the law 
were forced down upon them relentlessly 
and with all its weight, whenever they 
are detected, the nuisance would soon be 
abated. Society owes it to itself to make 
open and merciless war upon the whole 
race of social freebooters. We have been 


too long at the mercy of the Sioux of civil- | 


ization. Let there be war against them, 
and war to the knife. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING JULY 29, 1876. 


Monday...... 11% Thursday....1117¢ 
Tueaday...... 11134 @ 111% | Friday...... 11% 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A Mi.p Penanty.—The present Italian Minister 
of Justice, Signor Mancini, is an ardent advocate 
for the abolition of capital punishment in all cases 
whatsoever. At his instigation a Parliamentary 
Commission has been formed, composed of the 
‘most eminent Italian jurists, in order to consider 
the expediency of punishing the crime of assassi- 
nation, which is almost of daily occurrence in the 
Italian capital, by perpetual imprisonment, instead 
of the extreme penalty of the law. This Commis. 
sion have unanimously reported in favor of the 
views of the Minister of Justice. The conclusion 
arrived at by the Italian jurists appears to be a 
very strange one, considering the frequency of the 
crime of murder in Italy. The motives of the Min- 


ister of Justice are, no doubt, excellent, and the | 


Commission of Italian jurists exceedingly learned 
in the law, but it seems an ineffectual method of 
suppressing assassination to grant impunity to the 
perpetrators. We much fear that the sentimental 
legislation of the Italian Minister of Justice will in- 
crease instead of diminish crime. The custom 
of the Vendetta can never be permanently eradi- 
cated from the Italian mind except by extreme 
severity. 

REconstRuCTING ConGress.—Mr. White, of Ken. 
tueky, has introduced a Bill providing for the re- 
construction in part ofthe House of Representatives. 
It reduces the number of members to two hundred. 
Under the proposed apportionment New York 
would have a representation of twenty-two instead 
of thirty-five, as at present. Six States would have 
one member, six would have two, three would 
have three, four would have four, four would have 
five, three would have six, five would have seven, 
etc. The Bill further provides that every member 
shall have a private secretary at a salary of five 
dollars a day while actually employed. The reduc- 
tion of the number of members might save enough 
money to pay the private secr. taries. Whether the 
latter would be useful to the country depends upon 
their capacity, attainments and diligence. If they 
should instruct the members in the subjects and 
methods of legislation and should prepare for them 
better speeches than they usually make, the 
secretaries would earn their wages. The question 
would occur, however, if they are able to do this, 
why not make them members, and let the repre- 
sentatives they are set to teach and ‘‘ coach”’ give 
their attention to some other business? 


THE APPROPRIATIONS.—Congress is not likely to 
adjourn immediately. The Conference Committee 
on the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation Bills are considering a proposition by which 
money will be appropriated for General Grant’s 


salary to the end of the term, while the salary of 


the | 
| Western border has a yearning to possess 





the next President will be left an open question 
until the next session of Congress. A compromise 
will probably be made on the salaries of members of 
Congress by which they will be fixed at about 
$4,£00, or it may be that some of the mileage allow- 
ances will be reduced. When the appropriations 
for the Executive Departments were reached, the 
difference between the two Houses was found to be 
about $3,600,000. Representative Morrison made a 
proposition that this amount be divided by two, and 
that the House accede to the Senate’s amendments 
increasing the expenses of the department above 
the basis of the House Bill $1,600,000, while the 
Senate recede from amendments covering a like 
amount, at the same time making the reduction in 
the number of persons employed and of their 
salaries in the sameratio; that is, that the expenses 
of the departinents shall be reduced $1,600,000 
below those provided for by the Billas it passed the 
Senate, the saving to be effected both by reductions 
of force and salary. The Pil! has been piaced in 
the hands of the clerks of the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, with directions to com- 
pute the money reductions it contemplates, and they 
have not yet made their report. The majority of 
the members of the Committee seem in no hurry to 
get through with the Bill. 





Recruits DemanpeD.—The Secretary of War has 
sent to the House of Representatives the dispatch 
of General Sheridan recommending, an increase of 
the companies of the Second, Third, Fourth, Filth 
and Seventh Cavalry to 100 men, as was done for 
the two regiments on the Rio Grande. He submits 
‘ an estimate for the number of men required in ad- 
dition to the 25,000 men which are authorized by 
jaw. The number which will be required to fill the 
regiments of cavalry on the frontier and in Texas, 
the maximum of 100 men to each company, will 
be 2,500, and the expenses therefor, $1,634,700. 
General Sheridan says in the telegram above 
alluded to: ‘‘The best knowledge of the Indian 
strength and affairs at the agencies and in the field 
will not warrant at the pre ent time in asking for 
volunteers. [have no objection to asking for them 
| as soon as I conscientiously believe their services 
| necessary; but I do not, from the disaster that 
came to Custer from a divided command, desire to 
take the responsibility of asking for volunteers 
now, thereby entailing on the Government an 
enormous expense. If Congress will increase the 
| companies, as was done for the two regiments on 
the Rio Grande, we can fill them up at once, and 
| they will be sufficiently large to meet the wants of 
| the service, and relieve the public mind of the con- 
| stant fear of disaster to our present insufficient 
| force in the Indian country. This would be done 
| 
| 
| 





at much less expense than by calling for volunteers, 
as the organizations are already prepared, and the 
Winter would be on us before we could get volun- 
teers fairly in the field.” 


CuristiANity IN TurKEY.—One of the strangest 
results of the struggle between Servia and Turkey 
| has been the resumption of relations between the 
| Vatican and the Sublime Porte. Telegrams from 
Rome inform us that Monsignor Hassoun has had 
several conferences with the Grand Vizier, who 
appears disposed to revoke all measures taken 
during the reign of the previous Sultan injurious 
to Catholics. Concurrently with these dispatches 
there are rumors of the formation of a Catholic 
legion in Bosnia for military service against the 
insurgent Christians of the Greek Church. Not- 
withstanding that the animosity existing between 
the votaries of the various denominations of Chris- 
tianity in the East is a fact too well known to 
excite comment, it still must be a matter of deep 
regret that Christians should bear arms against 
Christians in the present crisis inthe East. It may 
be a very desirable object to establish friendly 
relations between the Catholic Church and the 
Turkish Government, but itis scarcely necessary to 
remark that the Moment is an exceedingly ill. 
chosen one to do so. Apart from all political 
sympathies of whatsoever nature they may be, the 
recent massacre of Christians in Bulgaria ought to 
preclude any manifestation of sympathy with the 
Turkish Government on the part of the members 
of any Christian sect. It is quite comprehensible 
| that supposed ‘political necessities shonld harden 
the hearts of statesmen whose thoughts are more 
fixed on the future than on the present, but differ- 
ent feelings and a more firm and fast line of action 
is naturally expected from the spiritual chiefs of a 
numerous and important section of Christian be- 
lievers. 

Western Crops.—A midsummer crop report has 
just been published, embracing Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and I}linois. ‘These show that the wheat 
crop in nearly all of the wheat-producing districts, 
is nearly up to the average in quantity, while the 
quality is superior to any former year. Spring 
wheat in Illinois has generally done very badly. 
The best reports for Winter wheat come from 
Michigan, where the .arvest has been especially 
good. The corn crop promises very well every- 
where. The average is much larger than ever 
before, and though farmers were much discouraged 
early in the season by continued wet weather, 
which prevented working, and drowned out the 
corn ia low places, they believe now that the crop 
will be enormous, unless interfered with by frost. 
The oats crop in Illinois, Indiana and a part of 
Michigan is a total failure, and what grain was 
grown is deficient in quality. In Southeastern 
Michigan and Northwestern Ohio the oat crop is 
unusually good. The rye and barley crops are up 
to the average. A large quantity of flaxseed was 
sowed in some parts of Indiana and Illinois and 
has done well. There were less potatoes plante.] 
than last year, but the crop will be enormous. 
Hay, except in some part of Michigan, where rain 
interfered with the cutting and curing, has pro- 
duced far beyond the crop of any previous year; 
the quality is very good, and it has been well taken 
care of. The apple crop is very large everywhere. 
Only a partial crop of peaches will ripen. Grapes 
are wonderfully abundant in the lake region, and 
promise to ripen well. Taken altogether, the farm 
products will exceed those of last year from 30 to 
60 per cent. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Domestic, 


GrneERAL Syerman declined all offers of volun- 
teers for the Indian war. 


Tue New York State Teachers’ Association met 
at Watkins in annual session. 





Governors Titpen and Henpricxs were in 
consultation together at Saratoga last week. 


On August Ist, Belknap was acquitted, thirty- 
five to twenty-five, less than the requisite two-thirds. 


GENERAL Green Ravm was offered the position 
of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and accepted it. 


_A“ BREAD OR BLOOD” brigade paraded Cin- 
cinnati on the 26th ult., but no violence was attempted. 


Tuere are at Fort Laramie twenty-four soldiers’ 
widows and fifty fatherless children, a part of the result 
of the Custer butchery. 


Captain Row.anp, late sailing-master of the 
ill-fated Mohawk, was yearrested upon the charge of 
perjury, and released on $2,000 bail. 


THE Cincinnati Light Guard, now encamped on 
the Centennial Grounds, marched the entire distance 
from Cincinnati in twenty-nine days. 


Hon. Aten T. Caperron, United States Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, died suddenly at Washington, 
D. C., on the 26th ult, aged sixty-six years. 


Democratic ratification meetings were held in 
New York city last week, the anti-Tammany party 
using Irving Hall, and the regular Tammany their own 
wigwam 


Two companies of the regular garrison left 
Columbia for Aiken, opposite Hamburgh, 8. C., the 
scene of the negro fight, on orders from the War De- 
partment. 

CononeL Wuarton, United States District 
Attorney for Kentucky, and formerly law partner of 
ex-Secretary Bristow, was suspended last week by the 
President without notice 


Ir is reported that the Sioux are endeavoring to 
form an alliance with the Sioux and Blackfeet tribes in 
the northwest territories of Canada to carry on the war 
against the United States 

Mr. Coxeate’s yacht Jd/er won the Bennett 
Challenge Cup in the ocean race to Brenton’s Reef and 
return. The yachts started on the 27th ult., and finished 
on the 29th. The Countess of Dufferin came in last 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the Saratogr 
Racing Association was held last week, the first race 
taking place on the 25th. On the 29th “Tom Ochil- 
tree,’’? who was defeated on Tuesday, won the Saratoys 
Cup, amid the greatest excitement. 


Mr. Biurorp Witson, ex-Solicitor of the 
Treasury, startled the country by revealing to the 
House Committee on the Whisky trials the complicity of 
the confidential advisers of the President with the 
Whisky Ring, and his reluctance to have them exposed. 


Foreign. 


Tue Rev. Samuel Butcher, Premier Bishop of 
Ireland, is dead. 


TueE town of Albeuve, Switzerland, was totally 
destroyed by fire on the 20th ult. . 


Presipent MacMauon granted 127 additional 
Pardons to French Communists. 


JosepH G_ Moore, United States Consul at 
Trinidad, died there on the 25th ult. 


A crepiT of $1,500,000 was voted for the ex- 
penses of the French War Department. 


Joun Watton, of New York, the alleged 
forger, was committed for trial at London. 


SopERHAM, @ maritime town of Sweden, was 
almost totally destroyed by fire on the 22d ult 


Suttan Mourap V. was deposed and a younger 
brother appointed Regent of the Turkish Empire 


Tue Government powder magazine at Toulouse 
blew up on the 27th ult., occasioning a great loss of 
life. 

By a vote of 114 to 102 the Italian Senate 
adopted the Bill for establishing free warehouses at se.- 
ports. 

Ir was reported iu London on the 31st ult. that 
70,000 Tscherkessens revolted against the Russians in 
tie Caucasus. 


Tue municipal authorities throuzhout Austria 
were instructed to prepare for mobilizing the army at a 
moment's notice. 


Hampton won the Goodwood Stakes at Good- 
wood, England, on the 26th ult, Admiral Byng coming 
in second, and Finis third. 


Ex-Qvueen Isane.ia returns to Spain to ar- 
range for the marriage of King Alfonso with the Duke 
de Montpensier’s daughter. 


An inquiry at Berlin into the loss of the steamer 
Deutschland \ast Winter reversed the English verdict, 
and acquitted Captain Brickenstien. 


Foocuow, China, was visited by a frightful in- 
undation, June 10th, which lasted five days. Over 
5,000 dead bodies were found near the city. 


Tue British Minister to China has broken off 
his negotiations and removed the archives of the lega- 
tion to Shanghai, in anticipation of hostilities. 


Tue report of the English Consul at Salonica 
exonerates the American Vice-Consul from participation 
in the seizure of the girl which caused the massacre. 


A motion is to be submitted in the French 
Chamber of Deputies demanding the execution of the 
ordinance prescribing the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
the country. 


Russian diplomatists assert that it will be impos- 
sible for the Czar to repress the war spirit at home if 
the Turks invade Servia, and that the knowledze of this 
fact accounts for the hesitation of the Turkish generals. 


Cusan insurgents raided the town of Santa 
Clara, and had a fight with Spanish troops. A convoy 
from Villa Clara with $60,000 1n gold and much ammuni- 
tion was also captured by the insurgents. 


Prince Mixan will return to Belgrade and en- 
deavor to bring about the mediation of the Powers be- 
tween Servia and the Porte, although his Prime Minister 
will entreat him not to repair to the capital. It is 
thought if he persists he will be deposed and the pre 
tender Karagevrgevitch raised to the throne with the 
support of both Turkey and Austria. 


DispatcHes announced the massacre by the 
Turks of 3,000 Christians at Pryedor, and 300 at Pervan 
and Timar. At Rathlovo sixty children were stoned to 
death, and 180 young girls outraged and then murdered 
The Turks attacked the Montenegrins at Medun on the 
28th ult., and were defeated with immense loss. Der. 
vish Pasha, the Purkish commander in Bosnia issued 
a proclamation prohibiting his troops giving quarter to 
Christians, 
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OUR SKETCHES FROM GENERAL 


CROOK’S ARMY. 





shows all that marks the spot 
where lie buried the victims of 
the massacre which has passed 
into history. 

Our camp at this place made a 
splendid appearance, stretching 
as it did down the banks of the 
Little Piney tor nearly one and a 
half miles. 

During the day the graveyard 
received many visitors from the 
command, and one heard over 
and over again, in minute detail, 
the story of our loss and Red 
Cloud’s triumph. In explanation 
of the sketch called ‘General 
Crook at the Scene of the Mas- 
sacre,”’ I will state that passing 
down the ‘hog back” about 
three miles from the post, to the 
left of the road stands a pile of 
rocks, marked with a long pole 
placed perpendicularly in one 
of the seams, This is where the 
gallant Fetterman and his strug- 
gling comrades yielded up their 
lives. General Crook dismounted 
and surveyed the scene trom this 
point. All the way down this hill 
dead bodies were found marking 
the progress of the fight, while 
south of it stands the celebrated 
Indian Hill. 

The next occurrence of impor- 
tance happened at Tongue River. 
We had been camped there sev- 
eral days awaiting the arrival of 
Frank Gruard, the chiet scout, 
who had gone to the Crow Agen- 
cy for some of those friendly Indians to act asa 
body of scouts. On the 9th of June, to relieve the 
monotony of camp life, some one got up a horse- 
| race, and afterwards, the excitement being infec- 
| tious, some one started a foot-race. This happened 

towards 5 p.M. Just as we were returning to 
| our various tents, the Sioux, in all numbering, 





THE ATTACK AT ToNGUE RIVER—THE ROskE- | 


BUD BATTLE—REINFORCEMENTS ON THE 
WAY—SCENE OF THE Fort PHIL KEAR- 
NEY MASSACRE—SIGNAL FIRES OF THE 


HosTILr Stoux. | 


[From our Special Correspondent in the Field. | 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING TERRITORY, 
July 22d, 1876. 

LEsiie's ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: You will, 
perhaps, think me rather dilatory with my 
sketches, but | was unable to send them in before 
the Rosebud engagement, and after that affair no , 
couriers came in. The Government dispatches 
went with the friendly Crow Indians via Bozeman, 
the day following, and I was not then prepared to 
send my drawings. However, I determined to be 
the bearer of my own papers, and returned as far 
as Fort Fetterman, with the supply train, in com- 
pany with Thomas MacMullen. 

The first incident of note occurred during our 
march from Powder River to the Crazy Woman’s 
Fork, called, in the Sioux tongue, ‘‘ Weeyah-wee- 
tko-tko-Wakpah.’’ The savages had seen us, and a 
_long tier of signal fires flashed all day from bluff to 
bluff along the valley of the Powder River, mark- 
ing the haunts of Sitting Bull and his predatory | 
braves. 

I send you also the picket guard, stationed around | 


the ruins of Old Fort Reno—in bygone days oue of |- 


the defenders of the Bozeman Trail. At present it 
stands in iis solitude on a slight elevation along 
the western shore of the Powder—fit emblem of 
the weakness of the Government towards the 
murdering, cut-throat savages. 

The view taken at the graveyard at Phil Kearney ' 
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ing of Companies M, A, I, and FE 
of the Third, finally crossed the 
river, and dislodging, drove the 
enemy from their position. The 
soldiers fought well. The infantry 
on the right behind the treesstood 
well up to the work, and answered 
volley for volley with their “ long 
Toms” ’ . 
During the progress of the fight 
one chief, ‘‘The man with the 
Tin Hat,’’ made a practice of 
charging backwards and forwards 
on the hill, a mark for the in- 
fantry below. While this per- 
formance was going on, another 
entertainment was on the boards 
along the river’s edge. Seve- 
ral of the teamsters and packers 
had been watching ‘‘ Tin Hat,” 
and suddenly they broke forth 
in a chorus of comic yells, using 
such expressions as these 
‘‘Head him off,” “Nosebag 
him,’ ‘‘Hobble him,’ at the 
same time running and jumping 
and tumbling around there under 
a heavy fire. The boys said they 
‘‘had to have their fun out of’ 
that Indian.’’ On the 11th of 
June we took the back trail to 
Goose Creek, the permanent sup- 
ply camp of the season. It was 
here Frank Gruard found us. He 
brought with him 150 Crow 
scouts, and on the same day 80 
Shoshonie Indians arrived, pre- 
paring us for the affair which 
occurred a few days after- 
wards. The wagon-train and pack-train remained 


on Goose Creek, and entrenched themselves, while | 


the main command proceeded northward, June 
16th, its purpose being to attack the Indian village 
situated, as it was supposed, on the Rosebud. On 
the morning of the 17th, at 8:45, the Sioux Indians 





attacked us from all directions. 





THE LATE SECOND-LIEUTENANT JAMES G. STURGIS, 
SEVENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY. —FROM A 
PHOTO. BY ZIMMERMAN, ST. PAUL.—SEF PAGE 374. 


I should judge, two hundred warriors, appeared 
in all their gay trappings and-bravery on the 
bluffs across the river, and for one solid hour 
poured into us volley after volley. The cavalry 
under Captain Mills and other officers, consist- 
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LATE ASSISTANT-SURGEON GEORGE F&F. 
A.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ZIMMERMAN, 
ST. PAUL.—-SEE PAGE 374, 


THE 
U. 8. 


this engagement, I suppose, all have read ere this. 
I shall only speak of that part of the fight por- 
trayed in my sketch. Colonel Royall was retreating 
across a wide hollow with his detachment of cav- 
alry, when the Sioux charged them from the hill. 



































PHILADELPHIA, PA.—-THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE POST OFFICE IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL AKTISTS.—SEE PAGE 380, 





BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL ALFRED TERRY, U. 
GRAPH BY ZIMMERMAN, ST. PAUL.—SEE PAGE 374, 


The account of 
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S. ARMY.—FROM A PHOTO 


Major Randall, seeing the peril of the little com- 
mand, turned the Crows and Shoshonies down the 
hollow at full speed, while the infantry poured a 
splendid volley into the Sioux froma small elevation 
in the middle distance. The main body of cavalry 
was massed in the right middie distance. This was 
the hottest part of the entire fight. The Sioux 
| literally swarmed over the hills. 
I will close my letter b# stating that we retired 
in good order to the supply camp on Goose Creek ; 
, from thence I came in with the trains as far as 
' Fort Fetterman, at which place L secured the last 
| sketch I send you. a, 


GENERAL N. A, MILES, U. S. A. 


| (\NOLONEL NELSON A. MILES, Colonel of the 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry of the United 

| States Army, is a native of Massachusetts. He 
entered the service as captain of the Twenty- 
second Massachusetts Volunteers, September 9th, 

1861, and in May of the following year he was ap- 

pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Sixty-first New 

York Volunteers. In June, 1864, he received the 

star of a brigadier-general; in October, 1865, he 

received the double-star of the major-general, and 

was, after the late General Custer, the youngest offi- 

cer of thatrank inthe army. General Miles was mns- 
| tered out of the volunteer service September Ist, 
| 1866, and immediately went into the Regular Army 

as Colonel of the Fortieth Infantry, occupying that 
| position until March, 1869, when he was transferred 
to the command of the Fifth Infantry. 

This regiment was organized by Act of Congress 
approved June 26th, 1812, reorganized March 3d, 
1815, by consolidation of the Fourth, Ninth, Thir- 
| teenth, Twenty-first, Fortieth and Forty-sixth Regi- 

ments; and again, March 3d, 1869, by consolidation 
| of the Fifth and one-half of the Thirty-seventh 
| Regiments. The first action in which this regiment 
was engaged was at Cook’s Mills, Upper Canada. 
October 19th, 1814. Jt passed through the Mexi- 
can War, participating in all the leading move- 
| ments, and also through the Rebellion. 
| At the time of the Custer disaster General Miles 

was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. After 
| the defeat he was ordered to proceed immediately 
to the relief of General Crook, and several batteries 
from New York and Sackett's Harbors were started 
off to replace troops in Kansas. 
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General Miles was in command of the Mili- 
tary District of Fortress Monroe, Va., while Jef- 
ferson Davis was a prisoner of State in the 
wallsof that post. Clement C. Clay was also for a 
time a fellow-prisoner with Mr. Davis. The duty 
of custodian of these distinguished captives was 
very irksome, and drew down considerable ob- 
loquy upon General Miles, which, however, was 
entirely misplaced. He acted with the utmost cir- 
cumspectness during the whole period that For- 
tress Monroe was used as a State prison, and in 
his treatment of the prisoners he was cautions to 
take no steps, however apparently trivial, without 
explicit instructions from the War Department. 
His conduct was fully indorsed by all who were in 
& position to judge it with any fairness. Sinoe the 
war General Miles has doe considerable service 
on the Plains, and has earned for himself a high 
reputation as an able Indian fighter, his unflinch- 
ing bravery being held in balance by a deliberate, 
cautious temperament. He was married about five 
years ago to a niece of General Sherman. 


LATE TO CHURCH. 


LONG the road, on either side, 
The elder boughs are budding, 
The meadow lands a rosy tide 
Of clover bloom is flooding; 
The sunny landscape is so fair, 
So sweet the blossomed-scented air, 
That when I went to church to-day 
I could but choose the longest way. 


Loud sang the happy birds, and round 
The milk-weed flowers the bees were humming; 
I sauntered on, but soon I found 
Behind me there was some one coming. 
I did not turn my head to see— 
And yet I knew who followed me— 
Before Tom called me: ‘Kitty, stay, 
And let me share with you the way!” 


We did not mind our steps grew slow, 

Or noticed when the bell stopped ringing, 
Or think of being late—but, lo! 

When we had reached the church the singing 
Was over and the prayer was done, 
The sermon fairly was begun! 
Should we go in? should we stay out? 
Press boldly on, or turn about? 


Tom led the way, and up the aisle 

I followed—all around were staring—. 
And here and there I caught a smile; 

I tried to think I was not caring; 
And yet I blushed, I know, and showed 
A face that like a poppy glowed, 

For every one seemed saying, “ Kate, 
We all know why you are so late!”’ 


Another Sunday, come what will, 

I mean to be in church in season; 
But to regret this morning, still 

I trust I never shall have reason: 
For should I wear a wedding dress 
A year from now, perhaps you'll guess 
What Tom said to me when, te-day, 
We walked to church the longest way. 








A VILLAGE HEIRESS. 


RACE DENNIS was said to be her name; 
neither she herself nor any one else was 
quite sure about it. She was a sort of 

human waif who had been cast high and dry into 
our neighborhood by the law of storms; though 
where the tempest had raged when her belongings 
had gone down to limbo was no affair of ours. 
The girl had rather an indifferent reputation, too ; 
for her grandmother, who had brought her up, 
was a cantankerous old crone, and roundly de- 
clared by many ignorant bumpkins to be a witch. 
Qld Granny Dennis had strayed into Bucking- 
hamshire with an imp of a child about a dozen 
= before, and they both lived in a tumble- 
own hovel more like a pig-stye than a human 
habitation. They and their hovel was a scandal 
to the eegtherlead, but no one could interfere 
with them; for their residence was a copyhold 
property held at a peppercorn rent from the duke 
with the twist, who was lord of the manor, and 
never spent a poaes on improvements. 

The lads of the nearest village called Grace 
Dennis a “‘ tomboy,’ and she gave them as good 
language as she received. It was partly ludicrous, 
partly sorrowful, to see in what rags and scraps of 
stuffs the girl was dressed, if that could be called 
dress which was merely an imperfect covering. 
She could climb trees like a young squirrel, coal 
back a horse without saddle or bridle, and the 
unbroken colt she happened to find in a field un- 
watched must have felt that he had fallen on an 
evil day when she drew nigh. Indeed, if the girl 
had been washed and combed and clothed like 
other girls; if her nose had not been so very short, 
and had not turned up so decidedly; if her eyes 
had not disclesed such a mocking disposition, she 
would have been a smart little person enough. 
Unluckily, although she was but a chit of a thing 
who did not know how to make the most of a 
trim figure and a cheerful voice, she was unna- 
turally precocious in other respects ; for she was 
at war with all the mean little rural world about 
her. It was ill work measuring tongues with 
Granny Dennis, as the clodhoppers and their wives 
had frequently learned by experience, for the ran- 
corous old woman took a perverse delight in doing 
what she could to inspire a feeling which was not 
unlike terror; and she was uncommonly handy 
with a broomstick if any one approached her 
hovel. uninvited. When she was in a fair temper 
she sold dried bats and owls to nail on barn-doors, 
half horseshoes for good luck, and infallible scure- 
crows to keep small birds off choice wall-fruit, so 
that many of the quality and their gardeners dealt 
with her: but when she was angry or offended 
she scolded in a manner which made the rustic’s 
hair to stand upon an end as he listened. Indeed 
there was a terrible tradition that she swore in 
French, which added to the uncanny nature of her 
proceedings. Grace, however, inspired no fears, 
and many a sullen lout strove to be revenged on 
the girl for having been made to quake in his 
skin by her grandmother. Thus it happened that 
she had early acquired the noble art of self-de- 
fense, and was as fleet as a wild cat, with claws to 
the full as sharp. 

Nevertheless she nearly came to grief one Satur- 
day afternoon out Wakefield-in-the- Marsh way. It 
had been fair-day and market-day at Droaington, 





and some of the “ navvies”’ employed on the new 
railway cuttings were coming home full of beer and 
high wages, when they sighted Grace bird’s-nest- 
ing in a beech tree on Job Davis's farm. They 
came upon her suddenly, and at once raised a 
“ view halloo”’ ; but the girl was almost too quick 
for them, and droppingsfrom her perch as lightly 
as a kitten.ghe sat off running in a manner which 
showed a pretty trick of speed. But whether the 
grass was slippery with the dews of an Autumn 
evening, or whether she struck one of her feet into 
a mole’s burrow, is not certain ; sure it is only that 
she got a sharp fall, and sprained her ankle severely. 
When she arose, half-stunned by her tumble, the 
“ navvies ” had closed upon her, and a more evil set 
of blackguards could not have been found betwixt 
Wakefield and the Land’s End. They would have 
made very light of her screams or her scuffling ; 
and one of them, big Harry Hodge, a reprobate 
blacksmith, who seemed to be their ringleader, had 
just laid hands upon the scared child with a 
drunken laugh, when William Davis, the farmer’s 
son, came trotting along the road on his dapple 
grey pony. He was a tall fair lad of about twenty 
ears old, very loosely put together, with wonder- 
ing round eyes and lips half open. He checked his 
horse in an inlifferent, lazy way to see what was 
ing on, and looked calmly over the “ navvies’”’ 
eads at Grace’s trouble. ‘Wo ho, Dobbin!’ 
said William Davis, when his pony pawed the 
ground with a fore-foot in sign of impatience ; 
“ Wo ho, Dobbin, let us see the fun!” 

There might \iuve been many duller amusements 
than to witness u fair set-to between the young 
witch and Big Harry, for the smith would have no 
chance aguinst her nimblenness of tongue and 
limbs, and would have floundered about like a bear 
with a gnat in his ear till he went mad with rage 
and impotence ; but Grace was evidently not her- 
self that day, and when the coarse giant grappled 
with her she only put her hand to her head as 
though dazed, and made no resistance. 

“Fair play, Harry,” observed Mr. William 
Davis, stroking Dobbin’s mane with this black- 
thorn, ‘Fair play’s a jewel,’’ and having thus 
expressed himself, the farmer opened his round 
eyes still wider than usual and looked for approba- 
tion. 

“Tt baint no bizniz uv thoine, Willum Davus, 
naeow, zo it baint,” growled Big Harry; and his 
friends, countrymen, and lovers seemed to agree 
with him. 

“ Still tongs meaks woise ’eds, varmer,” like- 
wise remarked a navvy ripe for mischief; and 
William Davis continued to look blandly on, feel- 
ing that the majority was in opposition. . 

larry Hodge slowly took a flint and steel which 
he carried in the innermost depths et his corduroy 
breeches, and began with tipsy gravity to strike a 
light; while his chum, who had just expressed 
such a valuable opinion respecting the benefits to be 
derived from silence, also fumbled in his pockets, 
and presently brought out a lucifer match, which 
he held up in the deepening twilight with an air of 
drunken triumph, as though he had made a dis- 
covery. 

“ Thot’s t’ tikkut for soop, Jem !’’ exclaimed Big 
Harry, taking the mateh from his fellow-laborer, 
and restoring the flint and steel to the gloomy re- 
cesses whence they had issued. Then kindling a 
lurid flame on the upturned sole of one of his hob- 
nailed boots, he set fire to poor Grace’s rags, and 
roared, * Naeow, then, rtd. run for’t, can’t ee ? 
We meens fur to’ve some sport, we duz. Tally 
ho! Run for’t!”’ 

Tt was a fine old English game, such as is often 
heard of in the shires during holiday time; and 
the chase of a burning woman in a high wind is 
said to be so exciting that : ‘loved prince once 

ersonally took part in it. But Grace could not 
e@ started, because she was lame, and too much 
stunned by her fall to understand exactly what 
was being done to her; so that she would, per- 
haps, have been burnt to death as she stood if 
William Davis had not interfered. 

“T say, come, blacksmith, enough said,” cried 
the young farmer. ‘“‘ Let her go free.” 

“Oi’ll let go inter thy noddle, varmer, onless 
thee dost hold thee jaw,” answered Big Harry, 
with a guffaw ; and then Grace set up a big yell, 
for the fire had scorched her bad foot. 

‘“*Oh, Measter Willum, Measter Willum !” 
shrieked the agonized girl ; “‘ doce have pity, doee, 
doee measter!’’ And as she wailed the sound of 
her cries and of the navvies’ drunken oaths and 
laughter were all mingled together in a confused 
noise which seemed still further to intoxicate the 
brutality of her tormentors. 

Young Davis now dismounted from his pony, 
and elbowed his way through the navvies. Then 
he extingnished with his large, friendly hands the 
sparks which still smoldered on the damp skirts 
of Grace’s dress, and good-humoredly turned with 
those vacant, wondering blue eyes of his towards 
Big Harry. 

“Let her go, blacksmith,” he said again; and 
to the girl he added: “ Be off, Grace, over the 
hedge into our bean-field as fast as thee canst go.” 

“TI can’t budge a foot, measter,” whimpered 
the fri, looking down with a shamed face; for 
she did not like to show her sprained ankle. 

“Then take my pony, Grace,’’ replied young 
Davis, soothingly ; only don't ride his tail off.” he 
added, warningly, with a vivid recollection of 
Grace’s feats as a horsewoman. 

‘No, Measter Willum,” said the girl, humbly; 

and she tried to limp towards the pony, but she 
nearly fell to the ground at the second step. 
* we I declare I must carry thee, Grace,”’ 
muttered the young fellow, putting her on her 
legs again, and lifting her in his hee arms as 
though she had been made of cork. 

“Stop a minute, varmer,” roared Big Harry. 
“ Settle yer score with me fust.” And the black- 
smith dealt William Davis a blow which would 
have felled an ox had he hit straight out from the 
shoulder ; but fermented liquor had made his arm 
unsteady that afternoon, and he only overreached 
himself. 

“Tf you want a bellyfull, blackmith,” then said 
William Davis, with Saxon phlegm, “I don’t 
much mind a givin’ on it to you.’’ And he was 
as good as his word, while the navvies formed a 
ring round them to see a fair fight. These jolly 
fellows were as much gratified with that form of 
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entertainment as they would have been with the 
other of which they had been deprived. They 
were pleased likewise to see the farmer make short 
work with one of their own class; and William 
Davis having satisfied that true-born Englishman 
with the natural gift of two black.eyes, which are 
infallible tokens of neighborly esteem between 
British friends, shortly atterwards contrived to get 
rid of Grace, and thought no more of his adven- 
ture. 

It was about a twelvemonth after these events 
that Grace Dennis came one morning to see Job 
Davis. Her grandmother had been dead some 
weeks, and a great change had come over the girl. 
She was neatly dressed, and her auburn hair was 
well combed. She looked like a well-to-do yeo- 
man’s daughter. Still Job received her rather 
stiffly. His circumstances were comfortable, he 
had a farm of three hundred acres at a low rent, 
and he was one of the churchwardens of his par- 
ish. His fields brought him enough to keep him- 
self, his son William, and their pony Dobbin in 
plump ease, and left a profit in cash after their 
appetites were satisfied. It is but doing justice to 
these two Davises and the pony to add that the 
desire for food was of that keen and healthy nature 
which is always ready to deal expeditiously with 
all forms of wholesome nourishment. Wherever 
father or son were seen, the beholder miyht safel 
have wagered that beef and beer were not far off. 
Indeed, though the farmer was a good deal trou- 
bled by thistles, his hay was the sweetest in 
Dronington market, and fetched a high price. 
He had a substantial red brick house, in which 
his father and grandfather had dwelt before 
him, and there, was—tirst, a prolific vegetable 
garden; and next, a fruitful orchard on three 
sides of it; while the fourth was upon the 
very high road to the county town. Folks 
said in those parts that Farmer Davis grew the 
best potatoes, caulifluwers, and apples round about. 
Perhaps it was true, perhaps it wasn't, but Job 
believed in his own excellence most firmly. He 
was a man of good courage, not unkindly, and 
very fond of his family, without being more than 
usually unjust towards his parishioners. 

William and an elder brother, who was a thriving 
corn-chandler, had rewarded the patriotic en- 
deavors of Job Davis to increase the population of 
his native country. They were both built on the 
same pattern as himself, broad in the shoulders, 
heavy in the loins, so that Job was proud of his 
offspring and they were proud of him; and thus 
strengtvened and comforted by a stalwart progeny, 
he ruled over his neighbors with an authority 
derived from a robust common sense which was 
nearly infallible, and from character without flaw 
or blemish. 

So when old Granny Dennis died no one was sur- 
prised to hear that Grace had consulted Job Davis 
as to what she should do for a living; and most 
people expected he would advise her to go out as a 
farm-servant, unless he felt disposed to employ her 
himself in haymaking that year, for the crops were 
heavy and all the farmers wanted hands. She was 
but a slip of a creature, but she was willing and 
active when put to do any work she fancied in the 
open air, pot she might be worth her wages. A 
shilling a day and her beer would not be too much 
nor too little if ‘ye slut behaved herself. 

So, probably, uought Job Davis, but it did not 
suit a churchwarden’s dignity to strike a hardish 
bargain in too great a hurry; and while he was 
pondering over it, Grace put on a demure look and 
asked him to take her to some place where they 
might confer in secret. 

“1 doan't much farncee them sikrits you talks 
oon, gurl, but we can goo into t’ barn if thee 
loikes. Nubbuady wun’t lis’n tu what we says 
theer.”’ 

They went out to the barn accordingly, and 
after Grace Dennis had looked sharply about to 
see that there was no one within earshot, she sat 
herself decorously down upon a truss of straw, 
and spoke as follows (errors excepted) : 

“You know, master, that there was no love 
lost between you and grandmother. But she 
always said you were a true man, and every one 
agrees with her. Folks blame you for being a 
bit proud,” added the girl, slyly, and dwelling 
with emphasis on this allegation ; “but they do 
0 justice. Many a time and oft grandmother 

as told me good tales of you. So now I am 
come to ask you a favor, and to place my trust in 
ou.” 

“ What’s the matter now?” asked Job Davis, 
puzzled by this address. ‘“ Everybuddy can axe 
advice of a choorchwardin, an’ your sikrits if 
honest be quite safe with me.” 

“My secret is here,’ gasped Grace Dennis, 
passing a large basket which she carried with a 
visible muscular effort to Job Davis. ‘“ Grand- 
mother had saved up more than folks thought, 
ou see, master; and she hid it away in a hole 
ehind the chimney. ‘It's all your own, Grace,’ 
she said to me; ‘ and if I have — your back 
and your stomach a bit while | was living, you 
can make up for it when Iam dead. I could not 
bear to part with it, and that’s the truth. (Poor 
grandmother!) Only mind, girl, don’t let the 
lawyers get hold of it. Go to Job Davis, and he 
will tell you what to do, and so will his son Wil- 
liam.’ These were the last words she spoke, 
farmer, and here I am,” said the girl, again eye- 
ing him keenly. 

“TI am much obliged by your good word, Grace,” 
answered the old farmer; “ but I cannot touch 
your money. Did your grandmother make a will ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Grace, simply, and there was a 
glitter in her downcast eyes which might have told 
one who knew her that she was enjoying the old 
man’s curiosity. “I have no friends, and I don’t 
know what to do with my pro ” 

‘“ Proputty!’”’ interrupted Job Davis, uneasily, 
touching the handle of the basket, as though by 
accident, aud trying to lift it with his foretinger. 
‘Why, what have us got heer? "Tis heavy as a 
cartload of old iron.” 

Grace smiled, and pretended that she found a 
difficulty in opening the basket by reason of its 
many fastenings, while Job Davis again protested 
that he could not touch her money. 

** You will have to come te it though, master,” 
said the girl, resolutely, “for you cannot refuse 
request of the dead. Besides, 1 cannot 





count up to more than boner and shall not know 
whether I am rich or poor till you have told.” 

“Well then, girl,’ muttered the farmer, “ it 
baint such a big favor to ask after all;” and 
inquisitiveness getting quite the better of him, he 
began eagerly to investigate the contents of the 
basket, and found wrapped up in old rags and old 
stockings nearly a hundred pounds. 

‘‘Heer’s a putty business!’ exclaimed the 
churchwarden, and he perspired with excitement 
and surprise till his broad face shone with a benevo- 
lence he had never before displayed for Grace 
Dennis. ‘ You have gotten enough money heer to 
buy you a husband—a good husband, too, dang 
it!’ shouted the churchwarden, startled out of his 
official dignity. 

Again the girl smiled in a meaning way she 
had, and quietly remarked: ‘‘ There is more at the 
bottom of the basket, master.” And sure enough 
there was another old stocking of strong-knitted 
worsted, and it was firmly sewn at the top. 

‘“* Let us open it, master,” said Grace, and she 
cut the stout threads which closed it with a pair of 
scissors she produced for the occasion quite 
naturally, 

How much Job Davis found in that stocking has 
never been Larue d known, for he was a prudent 
old man who kept his own counsel; but when he 
asked Grace what she meant to do with her for- 
tune, and she observed that she would like to hear 
if William Davis had anything to say upon the 
subject, Job oe ge agreed with her that it 
might not be a bad plan to consult him. Grace 
never went back to her cottage again, but resided 
for a whole year with Job Davis, who unaccount- 
ably, as the neighbors thought, took quite a 
fatherly liking to her. In twelve months’ time, 
too, she married his son, to the amazement of all 
the gossips for twenty miles round. William 
Davis has long since bought the land which his 
forefathers rented, and he has never quite ceased 
to wonder at his good luck that day he fought 
Big Harry near the beanfield in defense of a help- 
less girl, and so won the heart of the Village 
Heiress. 








GENERAL ALFRED H. TERRY. 


ENERAL TERRY who commands the military 
J forces in Wyoming now operating against the 
Sioux, is a native of Connecticut. He entered the 
service in May, 1861, as a Colonel of the Second 
Connecticut Volunteers, and in September of the 
same year he assumed command of the Seventh 
Connecticut. On April 25th, 1872, he was made a 
Brigadier General of Volunteers, and on January 
15th, 1865, he was promoted to Major-General. 
His record during the war was cons) 1cuous, 
the daring assault upon Fort Fisher, resulting 
in its capture, being one of its most marked fea- 
tures. General Terry was appointed at the close 
of the rebellion a full brigadier-general in the Regu- 
lar Army, to date from January 15th, 1865, and was 
placed in command of the Department of the 
James, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. His 
successiul campaign against the rebellious Indians 
in Minnesota attracted attention to him as an Indian 
fighter, and his service during the past few years 
has been principally on the Western frontier. 








THE LATE LIEUTENANT STURGIS, AND 
ASSISTANT-SURGEON LORD, KILLED 
IN THE LITTLE BIG HORN FIGHT. 


AMES G. STURGIS, one of the victims of the 
Custer butchery, was the youngest of all the 
brave squadron that rode into the va.ley of death. 
He was born in New Mexico, and on graduating 
from the West Point Military Academy in June, 
1875, he was commissioned second lieutenant of 
the Seventh Cavalry. As he was the last, so was his 
father first, on the list of officers. General Samuel D. 
Sturgis, Colonel of the Seventh, was father of the 
yonng lieutenant who died whilein the performance 
of his duty. The father was absent on other duty, 
but the son preserved the honor of the family name. 
Dr. George E. Lord, another of the slain, was a 
native of Massachusetts, but was appointed from 
Maine. He was commissioned under Section 4 of 
the Act of June, 1874, a First Lieutenant in the 
Medical Department, June 26th, 1875, with the title 
of Assistant-Surgeon. 








Mark Twain’s Last. 

Tue following characteristic note from ‘‘ Mark 
Twain’? was received by the Evening Post, July 
24th. Its manner of transmittal was in perfect 
harmony with the spirit of its contents, the envel- 
ope being freighted with thirty-nine cents worth of 
postage-stamps, where a single one of three cents 
would have sufficed. The writer was evidently 
determined not to place the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in jeopardy of his place: 

To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

Now, when there is so much worrying and wail- 
ing and legislating about economy in postage, may 
I ask your attention to a conundrum tonching that 
matter? If you write toa person in certain for- 
eign countries, our Government will forward your 
letter without requiring you to prepay the postage ; 
but if you write to a person in your own or a neigh- 
boring State, you must not only prepay, but be 
sure you do not fall short asingle penny ; for if you 
do, the Government will be afraid to risk collecting 
the penny at the other end. but will ra-h your let- 
ter to the Dead Letter Office (at an expense of . 
about two cents), and then write you (at an ex- 
pence of three cents), that you can have it by 
writing for it (prepayment three cents) and in- 
closing three cents for its transmission. To illus- 
trate our system: A fortnight ago a citizen of 
Hartford mailed a letter, directed to me at this 
place where I am summering, and inadvertently 
fell one cent short of full prepayment. The post- 
office authorities held a council of war over it and 
then sent it to Washington in charge of an artillery 
regiment, at great cost to the naiion. The Dead 
Letter Department worried over it several days 
and nights and then wrote me (at a cost of three 
cents) that I could have my letter for a three-cent 
stamp or its equivalent in coin. 1, like an ags, sent 
for it, thinking it might contain a legacy, and yes- 
terday it arrived here in a man-of-war, at vast 
expense to the Government, and was brought to 
these premises by three companies of marines and 
a mortar battery, all ef whom staid to supper. 
The letter had nothing in it but a doctor’s bill. On 
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the same day I received a heavy letter from Eng- 
and with a one-penny stamp on it and the words 
‘‘ Collect eighteen pence.” It had been forwarded 
‘rom Hartiord without ever going to the Dead Let- 
ter Office. The conundrum I wish to ask is this: 
{f a letter be under-prepaid, would it not be well 


to do it up inarag and send it along, taking the | 


tisk of collecting the deficit at the other end, as 
used to be the custom belore we learned so much? 
However, the expense which I (and the Govern- 
ment) incurred in the transmission of a doctor’s 
bill, which I did not want and do not value now 
that Lhave got it, was not the gravest feature of 
this unfortunate episode. The Postmaster-General 
was removed from the Cabinet for not collecting 
storage for the six days that my letter remained in 
the Dead Letter Office. It seems to me that this 
punishment was conspicuously disproportioned to 
the offense. Gane TwalIn. 
Elmira, N. Y., July 22d, 1876. 








Earliest Visitors of Saratoga Springs. 

THE first white man who (so far as is known) vis- 
ited Saratoga Springs was Sir William Johnson, 
Baronet, Sir William, under a commission of Major- 
General from George II., defeated the French Army 
under Baron Dieskau at the Battle of Lake George, 


on the 8th of September, 1755. In this action he 
received a wound from which he never recovered, 
and was frequently subject to serious illness. It 


was during one of these attacks that the Mohawks 
revealed to their ‘beloved brother,’’ War-ra-ghi- 
ya-ghy (Johnson), the medicinal properties of the 
“High Rock Spring.’’ Nor, perhaps, could there 
have been a stronger proof of the affection in which 
he was held by the Indians than this act of giving 
to him the benefits of that which they had always 
Bacredly guarded as a precious gift to themselves 
from the Great Spirit. Accompanied by his Indian 
guides, the baronet, on the 22d of August, 1767, 
being too feeble to walk, was placed on a litter and 
borne on the shoulders of his faithful Mohawks 
through the woods to thespring Here he remained 
in a rude bark lodge for four days, by which time 
he was so much benefited as to be able to return 
to Johnstown, part of the way on foot. The popu- 
larity of Saratoga Springs as a watering-place may 
be said to date from this visit; ‘‘ My dear Schuyler,” 
writes the baronet to his intimate friend, General 
Philip Schuyler, ‘I have just returned from a visit 
to a most amazing spring, which almost effected 
my cure; and I have sent for Dr. Stringer, of New 
York, to come up and analyze it.’’ Hence it was 
that the fact of so distinguished a personage as Sir 
William having been partially restored by the 
water soon became noised through the country, 
inducing others to make the trial. In 1770, a 
Dr. Constable, who resided at Schenectady, ex- 
amined the water at Saratoga, and pronounced it 
highly medicinal. In October, 1777, Major-General 
Mooers, of Plattsburg, who was stationed after 
Burgoyne’s surrender in the vicinity, visited the 
spring; and in 1783 Dr. Samuel Tenney, regimental 
surgeon in camp at Fish Creek, also paid a visit to 
the spring, and made some judicious remarks on 
its uses asa medicine. In the Summer of the same 
year General Schuyler cuta road through the for- 
est from Schuylerville to the High Rock, and 
erected a tent, under which his family spent several 
weeks, using the water. For many years after its 
discovery, the High Rock continued to be the resort 
of people from all sections of the country; and 
when other springs were found in the neighboring 
village of Ballston, in 1770, the chief drive of the 
visitors was there through the woods to the ‘‘ High 
Rock.’’ The accommodations, however, for a long 
time were of the most primitive character. ‘‘ These 
waters,’’ writes Elkanah Watson, in visiting the 
High Rock in 1790. ‘are situated in a marsh. 
There is no convenience for bathing except an open 
log-hut, with a large trough, similar to those used 
in feeding swine, which receives the water from the 
spring. Into this you roll from off a bench.’’ In 
1783 General Washington, accompanied by his aids 
Alexander Hamilton, George Clinton, and Colonels 
Humphreys and Fish, visited the High Rock on 
their return from an inspection of the northern 
forts, their attention having been directed to it by 
General Schuyler, while guests at the latter’s 
house at Schuylervilie. On their return route 
through the woods, when near the present village 
of Ballston, they lost their way. Near the bridle- 
path lived ‘‘Tom ”’ Conner, who was chopping wood 
at his cabin-door. They inquired the way, and Tom 
gave the requisite directions. The party accord- 
ingly retraced their steps a short distance, but, 
becoming bewildered, rode back for more ex- 
plicit directions. Tom had by this time lost 
his temper, and peevishly cried out to the 
spokesman of the party, who happened to be 
Washington, ‘I tell you, turn back and take 
the first right-hand path, and then stick to it; any 
darned fool would know the way.’’ When poor Tom 
learned whom he had thus addressed he was 
greatly chagrined. His neighbors for a long time 
tormented him on his “ reception of General Wash- 
ington.’’ The next year, 1784, another distinguished 
person visited the High Rock, brought there by the 
advice of Washington, viz., Colonel Otho H. Wil- 
liams; and in 1790 the mother of the late Hon. 
Theodore Dwight also visited the spring, com- 
ing from Hartford on horseback. On reaching 
the spring, Mrs. Dwight found but three habi- 
tations, and those but poor log-houses om the 
high bank of a meadow. The log-cabins were 
full of visitors, and she found it almost im- 
possible to obtain accommodations even for two 
nights. Among the visitors to the High Rock in the 
Spring succeeding Mrs. Dwight’s visit were a Con- 
gressman (John Taylor Gilman) and an aged gen- 
tleman, his friend and fellow-traveler. One day, 
as the former, accompanied by a young son of the 
woodsman with whom they were stopping, was re- 
turning from a hunt along a foot-path leading to 
the cabin, the aged gentleman meanwhile sitting on 
the door-step awaiting their coming, the boy, highly 
elated, ran forward, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
we’ve found a new spring!’’ To the question, 
«* Who found it?’”’ the son replied, ‘‘ The Congress.”’ 
The aged gentlemen then said, laughingly, to Mr. 
Gilman, who had now come up: “ The spring shall 
always be called the Congress.’’ Thereupon the 
entire household ‘‘ turned out’’ and went down to 
see the wonderful discovery. At this period it was 
necessary to climb over logs waist-high to gain 
access to the new spring, the water issuing from a 
fissure in the rock, and being conducted to the glass 
through a woodén spout fastened into the crevice. 
The village now rapidly increased; new springs 
were discovered; a large frame house was built in 
1802 by Gideon Putnam on the site of the present 
Grand Union, having for its sign a quaint repre- 
sentation of the adventure of ‘‘Putnam and the 
Wolf,’ and thenceforth the “‘Springs’’ became the 
resort. of those who were in pursuit of health and 
pleasure. 


The Shah's Throne-Room. 


IN the Shah’s palace of Teheran the grandest and 
most notable apartment is that in which he re- 
ceives, on the occasion of a salaam or levee, the 
diplomatic body and other persons of distinction, 


and the throne-room in which he sits, upon rare | 


occcasions, in motionless majesty, exposed to the 
homage of the people. One mounts to the imperia) 
presence by six painful, high steps, and then en- 
ters the hall by an open doorway, close to the west 
end and just beneath a very large picture, which, 


somewhere about the centre, contains a full-length | grin by birth. The power of the prince isa deepotic | well shaken through the water before drinking. 


portrait of the Emperor of Austria. Beneath this 
hang a landscape and a sea-piece, evidently pur- 
chased from some French gallery; the small tin 
plate bearing the exhibition number of each still 
remains in the corner. It is at the opposite end of 
the room that the ‘‘Shadow of God” sits on his 
| heels, or stands to receive the envoys of Europe. 
There, in the centre, may be seen one of the 
characteristic feats—probably the greatest art- 
work—of his Majesty’s long reign. It is a two-feet 
globe, covered with jewels from the north pole to 
the extremities of the tripod in which the gemmed 
sphere is placed. The story goes that his Majesty 
bought—more probably accepted, at all events, 
was in possession of—a heap of jewels for which 
he could find no immediate purpose. Nothing 
could add to the lustre of his crown of diamonds, 
which is surmounted by the largest ruby we have 
ever seen, including those of her Majesty and the 
Emperors of Germany and Russia. He had the ‘‘ Sea 
of Light,”’ a diamond in size but little inferior to the 
British “Mountain of Light.” ‘He had coats em- 
broidered with diamonds, with emeralds, with 
rubies, with pearls and with garnets; he had 
jeweled swords and daggers without number— 
80, possibly, because he had his royal mind 
turned towards travel, he ordered this globe 
to be constructed, covered with gems, the over- 
spreading seas to be of emeralds, and the kingdoms 
of the world distinguised by jewels of different 
color. The Englishman notes with pride that Eng- 
land flashes in diamonds; and a Frenchman may 
share the feeling, for France glitters illustrious as 
the British Isles, being set out with the same impe- 
rial gems. The dominion of the Shah’s great neigh- 
bor, the brand-new Empress of India,is marked with 
amethysts; while Africa blazes against the literally 
emerald sea, a whole continent of rubies. Near the 
globe, side by side with a French couch, worth 
perhaps a hundred francs, stands the Shah's 
throne, which of course is arranged for sittings 
after the manner of the country. It occupies a 
space almost as large as Mr. Spurgeon’s or Mr. 
Ward Beecher’s pulpit, for the occupants of this 
| throne have occasionally had i kaleon or hookah of 
wonderful dimensions with them upon the splendid 
carpet, which is fringed with tens of thousands 
of pearls. The bolster, upon which the Shah 
rests his back or arm, is embroidered with pearls. 
Behind his head is a ‘‘sun”’ all glittering with 
jewels, supported at the two corners by birds in 
piumage of the same most costly material. On the 
other side of the room, grimy with dust and 
horribly incongruous, there isa table, the top inlaid 
with the beautiful work of Florence, and a model 
of the Arch of Titus, both gifts from His Holiness 
the infallible Pope. Near these presents, in a 
recess, and in a very common wooden frame, is a 
portrait of Havelock, and, not far off, a timepiece 
with “running water’’ and a nodding peacock, a 
gift from the East India Company. The only means 
of preventing rain or snow from entering this and 
the other halis of His Majesty’s palace is the hang- 
ing of large cotton sheets, covering the sides which 
are open to the weather. 


Society Prompitude. 


THERE is a very common saying among fine la- 
dies, that they always start at the hour at which 
they are asked; which is, prima facie, absurd 
enough, but which, nevertheless, works fairly well 
if the start really takes place at the proposed time, 
and if the distance to be traversed is reasonably 
short. But what the said fine ladies call “start. 
ing’’ really resolves itself into ordering the car- 
riage; and when they should be stepping into it 
they are in reality just beginning to dress, having 
dawdled away the previous hour in doing nothing, 
or in yawning over a novel which has not even 
amused them. The carriage drives up and down, 
often in snow or in pouring rain, for half an hour 
or more, the coachman not unnaturally anathema- 
tizing his mistress, and resolving never to be 
punctual again; yet, with a curious self-deception, 
she persists in imagining and in asserting that she 
Started at a quarter to eight, because she had or- 
dered the brougham at that hour, Again, distance 
never enters into her calculations. She has got it 
firmly fixed in her mind, that the hour at which 
she is asked is the time to start; and nothing short 
of the sharp and salutary discipline of finding that 
people have sat down without her, and of having to 
endure the consequent outpouring of the vials of 
marital wrath, will force her to recognize the ele- 
ment of distance. 

Perhaps the climax of absurdity is reached by 
the people who arrive first, and almost invariably 
apologize for being the first comers, though even 
they are in all probability at least ten minutes be- 
hind time. As the convives cannot meet in the hall 
and walk up-stairs in a row this is surely too ridicu- 
lous; besides, in the name of common-sense, why 
should people apologize for coming when they are 
asked? It might, too, occur to them that, by the 
nature of things some one must be first, and it 
may surely as well be them as any one else. We 
always think that the necromancers of old were 
children compared to the cooks of modern life, 
who, by some extraordinary and utterly incompre- 
hensible magic, contrive to send up the dinner in 
an eatable condition whether the guests are by 
miracle punctual, or they are an hour late. Of 
course the fish is boiled to rags, but it is a wonder 
it is not boiled out of existence altogether; the 
entrées are flat and tasteless with waiting, but what 
does Mrs. Featherhead care? She had a cup of tea 
and a large plateful of bread-and-butiter at five 
o’clock if she was at home; or if she went to a ket- 
tledrum, probably regaled herself with a roll filled 
with lobster-salad, and some champagne-cup, Not 
being hungry herself, she is serenely indifferent to 
the ruin of the dinner consequent on her imperti- 
nent folly; and, when her husband grumbles, 
wonders plaintively ‘‘ how men can care 80 much 
about eating.”’ 


Herzegovinian Customs. 


A PARTY of German medical men are at present 
in Montenegro, in aid of the Herzegovinian 
wounded. One of them has addressed to the Alige- 
meine Zeitung a series of letters which are just now 
of high interest, as showing the peculiar state of 
civilization in the Black Mountain. The Montene- 
grin doctor who co-operates with the German med- 
ical men is a certain Domo Ilizkowitch, whose 
family has for several centuries furnished exclu. 
sively the local Asculaps. Domo Ilizkowitch, like 
most of his countrymen, can neither read nor 
write |! Such ‘“‘science’’ as he possesses has come 
to him through oral tradition. Whena person dies, 
the funeral wail or howling is generally continued 
during several days ; women tearing out their hair 
in wild frenzy. Superstition is universal. Thun. 
der is believed to ai «« from the fact of St. Peter 
playing at ninepins, while lightning is regarded 
as the reflex of the sword with which St. Elias 
combats the devil. When there is a fire to 
| be extinguished, people call out : ‘* Wine! wine!”’ 
—instead of ‘‘ Water!’’ — believimg, as they «io, 
that, by uttering the latter word, the genius of 
! Fire would feel insulted. Life is insecure. Men 
shoot down each other for a mere trifle; and 
judicial punishment for such acts of violence 
is rare, especially if the person killed is not of Mon- 
tenegrin birth. A Herzegovinian, who is the chief 
official of the district where the party of German 
| medical men at present are active, cannot dare to 
\ Jeave his house at night, from fear of being mur- 


| dered—simply because he has attracted hatred upon 





| himself by being appointed to his office in conse- | 


' quence of hie ability, whilst not Leing a Montene- 





| 


| 


one, to all intents and purposes. Thus only was 
he able, after having given his assent to the Geneva 
Convention, to forbid the cutting off of the heads of 
captive Turks. This order of his is, however, not 
relished. When two Montenegrins meet, the first 
question always is: ‘‘ How many Turks’ heads hast 
thou cut off?’ Almost daily, men are introduced 
to the German docturs, with the remark: ‘“‘ He isa 
hero: he has cut off 80 many Turks’ heads!” It is 
considered an insult not to ask a Montenegrin 
hero as to his performances in that line. Kissing 
among men is a noone practice, on every occasicn 
—even at table, after"a dish of garlic or onions. 
Women, who occupy the most inferior position, 
are never saluted by men; but they salute men by 
kissing their hands or the hem of their garments. 
Special reverence is shown to a person by a kiss on 
the stomach. Such is the report of a well-meaning 
‘friend of the prince.”’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Insurrection in Turkey. 


We present this week an illustration of the prepara- 
tions inside the fortification of Belgrade for the departure 
of a detachment of Prince Milan’s troops for the seat of 
war in Herzegovina. On July Ist the Prince likewise 
left the capital to assume command of his army. The 
Servian reserve retained for garrison duty were drawn up 
before the palace, and the whole population turned out. 
The Prince appeared on horseback at the head of his 
staff, and made a brief and enthusiastic address, 
immediately after which he set out to cross the frontier 
for the assistance of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians 
Another cut represents the examination of insurgent 
prisoners before a pasha at iddin, a Bulgarian town on 
the Danube, which was famous in the Russian war 
twenty-two years ago. The excitement against Chris- 
tians in Constantinople has not entirely ceased, and 
instances—one of which we illustrate— are announced of 
Europeans being‘affronted in the streets. Few persons of 
any foreign nation care to remain now in the capital 
unless detained there by urgent business. 


The Volunteer Review in Hyde Park. 


On July ist, upwards of 30,000 British Volunteers 
assembled in Hyde Park, London, for review, About 
5,000 regulars were likewise in attendance, The gath- 
ering was the largest of the kind that ever took place in 
England, and the crowd of spectators was enormous. 
The troops were divided into fifteen brigades of five 
divisions, the whole being under the command of 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. After being reviewed 
by the Prince of Wales the column was ployed intoa 
grand line of brigade columns, which marched a short 
distance to the front, halted, and gave the Royal 
salute. The spectacle is described as having been mag- 
nificent. 

The Brussels Humane Exhibition, 


An International Exhibition of apparatus and models 
of schemes for the saving of life and health was opened 
at Brussels, July Ist, by His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians. Its aim is that of bringing together a variety 
of objects in a special department of human activity, as 
did the Maritime Exhibition in Paris, and as the British 
Ioan Collection of Scientific Apparatus has this year 
accomplished with signal success at South Kensington. 
The exhibition is set out in a series of galleries, which 
have been erected in a plain and simple style, suitable to 
the utilitarian purposes of their contents, among the 
trees and grasa-banks of the park of the city of Brussels. 
The details of this exhibition were described in an editorial 
in this journal two weeks ago. 


A Trial of Sheep Dogs. 


On June 30th an exhibition of Sheep Dogs was given 
at the Alexandra Park, near London. The mode of 
trial was this. At a given signal three sheep were set off 
from a pen on the brow of the hill under the southwest 
tower of the Palace, and at the same time a dog was sent 
after them from the ericket-ground southeast of the 
Palace, in the midst of which was a small pen formed of 
six hurdles, with a two-feet wide entrance into which the 
dog had, within fifteen minutes, to drive them. It was 
amusing to see the bearing of the different dogs during 
the day. There they came, of all sorts, sizes, and eolors, 
yet with a certain class expression of countenance per- 
vading them all. Some of the dogs missed their sheep 
altogether, but others did their work admirably. 


Taking Soundings in the English 
Channel. 


Preparatory to making the excavations for the Chan. 
nel Tunnel, the bed of the channel is being carefully 
sounded by Messrs. Larougse and Laparent, who start 
from Dover daily on the steam-tug Ajaz, returning at 
night. The soundings are conducted by means of an 
instrument invented by Sir John Hawkshaw, who was 
the first to succeed in bringing up specimens cut from 
the real bottom of the straits, which is usually covered 
with gravel, sand, mud and stones. This instrument is 
a steel tube, the lower end having a sharp edge, and the 
upper portion being perforated in order to permit the 
water and ooze to escape. This is fitted into the collar 
of the heavy sounding lead. The sounding-lead is made 
of the best hemp cable, and is divided into metres, and 
wetted and stretched at the commencement and end of 
each day’s work. The soundings are mainly for the pur- 

se of ascertaining that no break occurs in the chalk 
throughout the proposed line of route. 








VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


ALONG the St. John’s River, in Florida, the esti- 
mates of the orange crop have been reduced one- 
half, and the young trees are said to be dying by 
scores on account of the dry season. 


DURING the French races at Amiens, lately, a 
horse which ran for the principal prize and started 
favorite at 6 to 4, at the critical point of the race 
suddenly stopped and dropped down dead. 


In the medical department of the University of 
Maryland there is a recess of some five minutes, and 
a change of room for the students, at the end of each 
lecture, and the room vacated is then properly aired. 


A MANIAO got possession of a locomotive at Sara- 
toga, and with a knife threatened to kill anybody 
who interfered with him. A messenger was sent for 
help, and in the meantime blocks of wood were 
fastened on the rails, so that, should the maniac 
persist in his intention to ‘‘ ride to the moon,” the 
locomotive would be thrown off the track. He was 
finally captured after a hard struggie. 


OATMEAL in water, in the proportion of a quarter 
of a pound of oatmeal to three quarts of water, is 
recommended as a refreshing drink. The mea} 
should be well boiled, the mixture cooled, and 
water added to keep.up the proportion. With a bi, 
of ice, this is said not only to quench the thirst, but 
to keep up strength. Without ice, when ice cannot 
be had, it ig still palatable, if entirely cool. It ig 
said that it is used in many iron foundries and 
manufactories in England. Thg meal should be 


CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—Cortzs of all the leading German newspapers 
and periodicals are obtainable in the German pavilion. 


—A NuMBER of the employés of the New York 
Board of Public Charities visited the Exhibition list 
week, 
—Tue vase presented to William Cullen Bryant 
is exhibited on the music stand in the centre of the 
Main Building. 

—Art the Vienna Bakery one can enjoy a plate 
of ice-cream for thirty cents, or a cup of coffee for 
twenty-five cents. 


—A TRIAL of all the steam fire-engines and fire 
apparatus at the Exhibition will bo held on the Centen. 
nial grounds on the 20th of September. 


—Tue American Bible Society has a pavilion 
just south of Horticultural Hall, in which Bibles and 
Testaments in one hundred different languages are sold 
at cost. 

—lIn the Peruvian section of the Main Building 
are mummies of the ancient tribes of Incas, said by Dr. 
Jaffray to have become extinct over three thousand 
years ago. 

—By joint action of the Commission and tiie 
Board of Finance, it has been resolved that organized 
schools, when visiting the Exhibition, shall be admitted 
for 25 cents for each person. 


—Tue Pennsylvania Railroad ticket-building 
has been opened. Tickets may be obtained there for 
all stations on that road and its branches. The Adams 
Express Company has an office in the building. 


—Tue delegation of thirty-three artizans from 
Lyons, France, are intently engaged in the study of the 
Exhibition. Another delegation of French artizans, 
which will be the third, is expected to arrive soon. 


—Mr. Artuur Von Srupnirtz has received a 
commission from the Prussian Minister of Commerce to 
study the condition of the working-classes in this 
country, and report upon the subject to the Prussiau 
Government. 


—In the Kansas and Colorado building there is 
a clock which indicates the month, the day of the 
month, the day of the week, the hour and the minute. 
The inventor claims that one winding will cause it to 
run for a hundred years. 


—Wuite the total number of visitors from the 
10th of May up to the night of July 22d was 2,393,742, 
the whole number of patients cared for by the medical 
department during that time was about 1,800, or only 
one in 1,329 persona. 

—Awn Ethiopian who has climbed into the com- 
plete outfit of a true Mussulman, is the newest institu 
tion on the grounds, and ranks as first lieutenant in 
the corps of walking-advertisements for the jim-crack 
mills of ostensible sons of the Prophet of Mecca. 


—NegARLY 10,000 persons —the families of 
miners employed by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company—puarticipated in the free excursions to 
the Centennial, recently tendered them by that corpora- 
tion. About 3,000 of these were Mollie Maguires. 


—Tue Cincinnati Light Guards, thirty in num- 
ber, arrived at Philadelphia on July 24th, and went 
into encampment just outside the Centennial Grounds. 
They marched all the way from Cincinnati, a distance 
of 800 miles, their journey occupying two months. 


—GerneraL Haw .ey, Mr. Cochran, and other 
of the Centennial authorities, are confident that the 
attendance at the Exhibition will average nearly, if not 
over, 100,000 a day during September, October, and the 
ten days of November, during which the show is to 
continue. 


—Att the Centennial buildings are to be torn 
down and removed when the Exhibition is over, except 
Memorial, Horticultural and Machinery Halls, and 
probably the Ohio building and two of the British 
Government structures. The first three exceptions are to 
remain until they fall into ruin. It is believed that the 
Park Commission will purchase the other three. 


—A numner of the Board of Finance believe 
that, in the event of the Board having no dividend 
after the close of the Exhibition, or even becoming 
bankrupt, that whatever effects it may have will be ap- 
plied to the benefit of stockholders rather than to the 
payment of the Congressional loan of $1,600,000. There 
are, however, no indications that the Exhibition will not 
prove a financial success, though not a great one. 


—Iwn the Chinese Department the most curious 
and puzzling carvings are the ornamental ivory balls. 
One of these is five inches in diameter, and has fourteen 
circular perforations, each three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. Within a hollow sphere are twenty-three 
other similar ones, each moving free of all the others, 
Superstitious people ask how the latter got in there, and 
look around them in a frightened manner, as though on 
the watch for witches. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 





Monpay, July 24th.—Senate—Mr. Manager Jenks 
and Judge Black delivered arguments in the im 
peachment trial. Hovsz—A motion to suspend the 
rules and pass Mr. Kelly’s Silver Bill was defeated. 
....Bill concerning compulsory pilotage laid aside 
until December. 

Toespay, July 25th.—Senate— Mr. Gordon pre- 
sented a Bill to establish a competent and non- 
partisan revenue corps....Mr. Carpenter, of counsel 
for defense, made an argument in the impeachment 
trial.....Hovsz—Consideration of naval reports, 
majority and minority, made special order for the 
28th....Resolutions of Chicago Board of Trade ask- 
ing for continuance of fast mail trains presented. 


Wepnespay, July 26th.—Senate— Mr. Carpenter 
concluded his argument, and Mr. Manager Lord 
opened for the prosecution. Houses —Senate Bill 
authorizing Secretary of the Interior to deposit cer- 
tain Indian trust funds in the United States Treasury 
in lieu of investment, was ee pro- 
ceeded to consideration of the Virginia contested elec- 
tion case of Platt vs. Goode. 

Taurspay, July 27th._SenaTE—No business trans- 
acted op account of the death of Mr. Caperton. 
Hovsge— ihe appropriation for completion of the 
Washington Monument was increased from $100,000 
to $200,000. ...On announcement of death of Senator 
Caperton, a committee was appointed to attend 
funeral, and House adjourned. 

Frmay, July 28(h.—Senate—Impeachment trial 
postponed unti] 3lst....A lengthy debate occurred 
on the Consular and Diplomatic Bill....Bill provid- 
ing pensions for General Custer’s family, reducing 
amount, and striking out name of father, placed on 
calendar....River and Harbor Bill amended and re- 
committed to Committee on Appropriation. Hovs# 
—In the Virginia contested eloction case, Mr. Goode, 
the present occupant, was declared entitled to the 
the seat....Report of the Committee of Conference 
on the Military Academy Bill was adopted. 


SavurDay, July 29th. —SenaTee~No session. House 
Mn Morrison announced thaf the Tariff Bill woyld 
not be pressed this’ session... .Report of Naval Com- 
mittee on adminigtratiop of Secretary Robeson dis- 





cussed, and vote ordered for the Sist, 
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THE ROSEBUD RIVER—THE SIOUX CHARGING COLONEL ROYALL’S DETACHMENT OF CAVALRY, JUNE 177rsa.—From a Sgercu sy Cuarues Sr. G. Srantey.—See Pace 373. 








MONTANA.—THE SIOUX WAR—GENERAL CROOK’S BATTLE ON 
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WHAT’S MY THOUGHT LIKE? 


HAT is my thought like?’’—Pay me the 
penny 
Thoughts are worth for the thinker’s fee. 
Like—But what if I haven’t any? 
Thoughts worth buying are not so many! 
“ Bargains are bargains?”’—I’ll think and see. 


66 


Some one—I think—through my brain is stealing— 
Calm blue eyes, there, are drooping down— 
Languid lashes the light concealing 
Unrevealed there, and unrevealing— 
(Your heart’s in yours—but your eyes are brown). 


Some one—I think—with cheeks all sunny— 
Garden roses that never fail, 

Where bees in snow-time nfight look for honey— 

Are you content that I’ve earned my money? 
(Your’s—I think—are a little pale). 


Some one—I think—who is tall and stately— 
(You are quick and your stature small)— 
Laugbs not often and weeps not greatly, 
Smiles serencly and moves sedately— 
(You have laughter and tears for all). 


“What is her name?’’—Nay, you never heard it: 
What is her name, forsooth, to you? 

‘Ig it the truth ?”—have my lips averred it? 

F’en had they thought that your ears preferred it 
How could they tell you a word untrue? 


She never frowned like you, nor near it: 
She never pouted as you now pout: 

Is it my fault you are vexed to hear it? 

‘Twas you that pressed me, nor seemed to fear it— 
I kept my secret—you bought it out. 


What is my thought like ?—A blonde the lightest, 
Golden locks and an eye of blue, 

Lilies fairest and roses brightest, 

All that is coldest, calmest, whitest, 
All that I hate—for it is not like you! 








A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etta W. PIERCE, 


AvrTHor or ‘Tag Story or a Birtu,”’ ‘‘ Tas TaANKARD 
or Benepiers,” ‘THe BiIRTEMARK,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XIX.~-DOLLY MAKES A CALL. 


HE following morning was wild and wet, and 
everybody at the old manor was confined in- 
doors. Johnson went up to London in an 

early train, and, by special permission of her mis- 
tress, did not return for twenty-four hours after— 
at which time she brought the new seamstress, 
Sarah Johnson, to Hazel Hall. 

On the day of her arrival there were two guests 
at lunch—the rector of Hazeleroft and Sir Philip 
Bellamy, a dark, dry-looking little man, with a 
long pedigree, and an income of twenty thousand 
pounds per year. The table was laid in a hand- 
some room, and choicely furnished with old plate 
and china. The menu was excellent—cold salmon, 
garnished with parsley and lemon, served with 
rarigote sauce ; boned chicken pie ; gooseberry-fool, 
ornamented with brioche cakes; apricot tart with 
whipped cream; cheese and salad—and for wines 
unimpeachable sherry, champagne and Moselle. 

Dolly was all in vapory gray. \ |: nothing but 
a spray of ivy-leaves in her flufiy red hair. Sir 


Philip screwed his eyeglass into his eye, and 
looked at her with open admiration. 
“’Pon my soul!’ he muttered to Guy, “the 


handsomest woman that ever bore your name! 
You did well to go to America to hunt her up. I 
have a great partiality for American women ; they 
are bright—wonderfully bright ! —quite excel our 
English belles in vivacity, you know.” 

During lunch Dolly did her utmost to sustain 
this impression of Sir Philip’s. She sparkled 
with ready repartée, and delicious little dashes of 
satire. Guy looked grave—almost angry, as he 
watched her. 

“So far as the baronet is concerned, my mo- 
ther’s plan will meet with no opposition,’ he said 
to himself. 

Sir Philip sipped his champagne and stared at 
oo a perfect profile, as she sat at his right 
hand. 


“T knew your father once, Miss Hazelwood,’’ 
he said, in a very tender voice.*‘‘ Was quartered 
once with his regiment in Dublin. You are very 
like him. I was an ensign then—a younger son. 
He was a handsome, dashing fellow, the favorite 
of a jolly racketting mess. There! I dare say 
that I seem like a Methuselah now in your sight.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Dolly, with a dazzling 
smile; ‘I do not like very young men—they are 
apt to be painfully fresh. Some time, perhaps, 

ou will tell me more about my father, Sir 
hilip.”’ 

N othing would give me more pleasure !’’ said 
the baronet, warmly, and soon after the party 
arose from table. 

Guy carried Sir Philip and the rector away to 
view a model cottage in process of erection on the 
estate. Mrs. Hazelwood had a headache, and re- 
treated to her dressing-room for a nap. The coast 
was clear for Dolly. She put on her hat and 
jacket, and such stout boots as she might have 
worn for a tramp on Sea View beach. ‘Then she 
looked at her watch—a charming toy, set with 
brilliants, which Mrs. Hazelwood had given her 
that very morning. She had time to do the thing 
she meditated, and return in season for dinner. 
Silently, and altogether unobserved, Dolly left the 
house, descended the stone steps of the terrace, 
and through an oak postern, studded thick with 
brass-headed nails, entered Hazelwood Park. 

A glorious wilderness it was that Summer day. 
The vast wooded stretches on either side were 
earpeted with vivid emerald, and all aflame 
with wild flowers. Overhead, through the in- 
terlacing branches, fugitive fragments of blue 
glimmered. Dappled deer browsed amid the fern. 
Now and then a sleek hare scampered across 
Dolly's way, and rooks called to her from the 
windy tree-tops. She turned into a narrow foot- 

lh which wound like a ribbon through the 

racken, and walked resolutely away in the direc- 
tion of Dane Priory. 

Long tramps ot old on Sea View Beach had 
inured her to fatigue—she could walk with any 


Englishwoman in the land— and her ride with Guy 
Hazelwood had given her a pretty clear idea of 
her route to the Priory. She was going alone to 
face her dead mother’s foe—to have speech with 
the woman to whom she owed her orphanage ; 
and nothing less than an earthquake could have 
turned Dolly from her purpose. 

Deeper and deeper she plunged into the —_- 
did wilderness. Presently her path dropped down 
into a dell, dark with braided branches. She 
heard a sudden rustle in the fern, such as some 
startled doe might make, then she went on a few 
paces—heard it yet again, and the figure of a 
man startled up from the low undergrowth, and 
stood before her in the path. 

He was an undersized fellow, rough in dress 
and in look, and dark of face, with a Jewish cast 
of feature, and an ugly scar covering his left 
cheek. He carried a stout oak stick in his hand, 
and looked not unlike some poacher in wait for 
prey. Dolly recoiled involuntarily. 

“Give a poor fellow a shilling, miss,’’ whined 
this apparition, holding out a grimy hand, Dolly 
eyed him suspiciously, but drew forth her purse, 
and dropped a half-crown on his greasy palm. 

“Who are you?’ she demanded, with spirit ; 
“and what are you doing here? The place to 
ask for alms is up yonder at the Hall.” 

*‘ Do you come from the Hall, miss?” cried the 
fellow, with a sudden fierce eagerness breaking 
into his voice. 

“Yes,” answered Dolly; “and I passed Mr. 
Hazelwood’s gamekeeper not a dozen rods back— 
it will fare ill with you if he finds you here. 
Move, fellow, and Jet me go on.” 

A wild beast glare lit his eyes for a moment, 
but, he slunk aside into the fern, and with quick- 
ened breath Dolly went on and left him there. 
In a turn of the park she paused to look back, but 
the little dell was empty and silent, The man, 
whoever he was, had disappeared. 

Dolly crossed a bridge which spanned a narrow 
stream, and came, at last, to a tall hedge. After 
patient and persistent search she found an opening 
in it, and worming her fine shape through, stood 
unbidden in the grounds of Dane Priory. 

Around her stretched clipped beechen alleys, 
wild lawns edged with belts of trees, and glinting 
green-house roofs under high espaliered walls. 
With a determined step Dolly crossed a wooden 
drawbridge over a fish-pond, turned into a broad 
walk, and between oak trees, saw the old red 
house with its ancient Elizabethan pleasance 
blooming down to the square gate-house, and all 
its towers and butresses, and square-sashed win- 
dows surmounted by armorial shields, shining in 
the hot afternoon sun. 

The fortune which favors the brave smiled now 
upon Dolly. Not a soul was visible about the 
yee It was like another Castle Silence. 
Voiseless as a spirit she climbed the terrace. 
Close before her was a room, with long win- 
dows and a glass door standing wide open to 
the day. Without a moment's hesitation Dolly 
glided towards it, stepped through the door, 
and stood, unbidden and unannounced, in the 
library of Dane Priory. 

One glance only she cast around the room, but 
she knew that it was large and imposing—that it 
had an odd medieval look. Pictures by Lely and 
Vandyke, and massive carved book-shelves covered 
the walls. The superb chimney-piece was sup- 
ported by full length figures of Crusaders armed 
cap-d-pie. Cromwellian chairs, with stuffed backs, 
were placed here and there; a retriever dog lay 
sleeping on the floor, and on a sofa near one of 
the windows the indolent figure of a man—the 
sole occupant of the apartment—reclined, with a 
book in his hand. 

As Dolly’s shadow darkened the glass door, dog 
and master started up together—the first barked 
loudly ; the latter seemed petrified with astonish- 
ment. He looked at her as she stood outlined 
against the vivid light of the terrace—that queenly 
young figure, with its rich colorless face, lighted 

y the darkly dangerous eyes and the waving 
splendor of ruddy hair—looked at her like one who 
could not believe his own senses. He dropped his 
book with a crash, and advanced slowly towards 
her. It was that Raphael-face young lord, Basil 
Dane. 

For one breathless instant the two gazed at each 
other. He saw a dazzling apparition, bursting 
upon him without warning, ond with something 
almost tragic in her grand young beauty. She 
saw a youth one year her junior, rather slight and 
boyish in form, and with a dark melancholy 
student face, as regular as a cameo, and dreamy 
black eyes that flamed up in sudden surprise and 
admiration. 

“ Where is Lady Dane? I wish to speak with 
her,’’ said Dolly, without a shadow of embarrass- 
ment. She was in a white heat of excitement, and 
altogether unconscious that she was doing an 
extraordinary—an unheard of thing. 

‘“‘ My mother is out riding with Miss Dawlish,” 
answered Lord Basil, in a slow astonished voice. 
Her face fell. 

“Not here!’ she murmured. “How un- 
fortunate! Will her ladyship return soon ?” 

He picked up his scattered wits. 

‘In an hour or two at the farthest. Be seated, 
I beg you. It is Miss Hazelwood, is it not? I 
saw you at the play in London with our neighbors 
of the Hall. In my mother’s absence can I be of 
any service to you ?” 

His mother! Yes, this dark handsome youth 
was Ruth Carew’s son. Dolly realized the fact 
with something like a shock. A moment before 
she had regarded him as if he were one of the 
Cromwellian chairs or some other natural feature 
of the room. 

“No,” she answered, recoiling tall and white 
from the seat which he hastened to place for her, 
‘my business is strictly with Lady Dane. I am 
sorry she is not here—very, very sorry !—I had not 
counted on her absence. Thanks—it is impossible 
for me to wait.” 

She made no apolcgies for her strange intrusion 





—no explanations. He colored to his temples as 
he took an eager step towards her. 

“Don’t go !—that is, stay one moment till I can ' 
tell you how surprised and delighted I am at this | 





unexpected visit. So far as I know, you are the | 
first of your name, Miss Hazelwood, who ever | 


entered this roof. Pray allow me to ring for 
refreshments—pray consent to remain here till my 
mother returns.”’ 

She shook her head. Accept the hospitality of 
that house? The very thought choked Dolly. 

“Tt is not fair, Lord Dane,” she answered, 
coldly, ‘to tell you that I do not come here to 
cultivate amicable relations betwixt the two families 
—quite the contrary. Neither do I come with the 
knowledge of Mrs. Hazelwood or her son. I must 
decline your courtesy, my lord—farewell! I am 
sorry to have disturbed you.” 

She bowed like a peeress with twenty quare 
terings. 

“And will you leave no message for my 
mother ?”’ said Lord Basil. 

She hesitated a moment—her great eyes flashed. 

“None! That which I have to say to her must 
be said with my own lips.” 

The next moment the doorway was empty—the 
dazzling vision had vanished. Along the path by 
which she had come, Dolly was already flying 
away from the Priory—from the grand, stately 
home of her bitter foe. 

It was not till she was deep in the wilderness 
of the park again that she stopped to take breath, 
and think of the thing which she had done 

‘What a face that boy has!” she said to her- 
self, scornfully, ‘‘dark as a spaniard, and melan- 
choly as a colporteur with tracts. ‘The absurd 
young fledgeling! How strangely he looked at 
me! Well, small wonder! It was as dramatic as a 
stage-scene!” And she laughed bitterly. 

Perhaps she had never in her life met with a 
keener bie evans She looked at her watch 
again and hastened her steps. She did not wish 
to be missed from Hazel Hall. The dell in the 
park where she had met the tramp was lonely and 
silent as she hurried through it. She peered into 
the fern, but saw nothing. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, Dolly walked briskly on through the 
leafy shadows to the postern in the wall, passed 
through, and gained her chamber unobserved be- 
fore the the dressing-bell rung. 

In the corridor, outside her door, she encoun- 
tered a person just coming out of Mrs. Hazel- 
wood’s dressing-room—a slight woman in a brown 
holland dress, sallow, and rather sickly to look at, 
with a good deal of dead-yellow hair braided about 
her head, and combed smoothly down on either 
side of her forehead—aservant of the house, evi- 
dently; but one whom Dolly had never seen be- 
fore. As she drew drew near to our heroine she 
lighted her eyes—great black, sombre eyes which 
made Dolly start back astonished—she knew not 
why. The woman dropped a deep courtesy and 
hurried on, and disappeared at the other end of 
the corridor. 

‘“‘ She has gone into the sewing-room,’’ thought 
Dolly ; “it must be the new seamstress that John- 
son was to bring up from London;” and then she 
entered Mrs. Hazelwood’s room to find that lady 
still stretched upon the sofa, sniffing sal volatile. 

“ You have been to walk ”’ she said, smiling at 
Dolly in a languid, indulgent fashion. 

“Yes,” answered our handsome hypocrite, “ in 
the park.”’ 

“Draw a stool close to my sofa, dear. What 
did you think of the Sir Philip Bellamy that you 
met at lunch ?” 

“A very agreeable old gentleman,” answered 
Dolly, cheerfully. 

“Old! my dear child; he cannot be a day over 
forty-five, and he has a big manor in Essex, and 
another in Devon, besides a cottage in the Isle of 
Wight and two town houses in London. He isa 
very dear friend of ours, Dolly, and a prise-parti 
over whose welfare many a managing mamma 
with marriageable daughters has been vainly 
yearning for years.” 

“What, is he not married?’ queried Dolly, 
with provoking listlessness. 

“ T should hope not, for his own credit’s sake,”’ 
smiled Mrs. Hazelwood, “for he took no pains to 
conceal his profound admiration for you at lunch- 
eon. His wife will be ‘my lady,’ and a person to 
be courted and envied in the best society.” 

“No doubt,” said Dolly, absently ; “can I do 
anything for your head, Mrs. Hazelwood ? Shall 
I sit with you here till dinner ?” 

‘“No, my dear; Johnson will return in a mo- 
ment. She has gone to show the sewing-room to 
the new seamstress. There are guests expected at 
dinner—some of our country neighbors, you know; 
also Lady Radstock from London. Make yourself 
lovely ; but I need not tell you that—you are 
always lovely! I greatly enjoy the sensation which 
your appearance creates among our English 
friends.” 

Dolly enjoyed it, too—for the girl had a fair 
share of vanity, like all the rest of her sex. She 
went into table that day on the arm of a delighted 
ao esergg squire, and Guy escorted Lady Evelyn 

tadstock—a widow, fat, and thirty, with a great 

deal of fair frizzled hair, and a red face bleached 
out with blanc de perle. Dolly absorbed the at- 
tention of every man at the board, excepting Guy’s, 
— s— Guy, who devoted himself persistently to 

dy Evelyn, and looked at bis American cousin 
only in grave disapproval. Presently it was over. 
Night fell. ‘* Low on the sand and loud on the 
stone the last wheel echoed away,” taking the 
guests with it—all but Lady Evelyn, who was to 
remain indefinitely. 

Dolly left her ladyship with Mrs. Hazelwood in 
the long drawing-room, and stepped out upon the 
terrace. At its far shadowy end she found a gar- 
den-chair, and sat down there alone in the star- 


light. 
The night was perfect. Leaning one arm on 
the stone balustrade, Dolly gazed off towards the 


silent, windless park and the purple sky which 
hung over it. few moments of silence, then 
she heard a footstep, and the odor of a cigar was 
wafted to her nostrils. She turned and saw Guy 
Hazelwood standing by her side. 

“Is it not lovely *’ murmured Dolly, as she 
— comprehensively towards the green walks 

ow. 

“‘Maddening!”” he answered; but whether he 
alluded to the scene, or to her uplifted face, who 
could tell ? 

“ Did I do well ?” said Dolly, in a coaxing little 
voice— at dinner, I mean Were you ashamed 
of your American cousin? Wes I guilty of any 





gaucherie, any solecism? Did the 
kee blood show in me, cousin Guy ”” 

“TI did not see it,” he answered, dryly. 
“ Ashamed of you? That question deserves no 
answer, nor will it get one. Yes, you did well, 
exceedingly well—if turning the heads of my 
male guests can be comprehended in that term, 
Dolly.” 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders. 

“ How grim you are! You are suffering from 
an overdose of Lady Evelyn, I fear.” 

“ Don’t be sarcastic.” 

“T will not. Her ladyship is a fine specimen 
of British womanhood, and my cousin Guy pays 
court to her in a way that does credit to his 
courage and fortitude, and greatly delights his ob- 
servant and adoring mother.” 

Guy gave a little cynical laugh. 

‘“‘ My mother is a poor schemer. Anybody with 
eyes can see through her designs at once. How 
does her little plot against our pee strike you ? 
You are to be consigned to Sir Philip, I to Lady 
Evelyn. One would think my mother had gone 
mad on titles, eh ?” 

Dolly’s flawless profile, and the jeweled locket 
at her throat, glimmered together as she turned 
towards him. 

“So far as I can judge,” she answered, with a 
provoking smile, “ Lady Evelyn suits you ad- 
mirably. Not too young or too flighty, as poor 
Aunt Prue would say.” 

“Thank you. And Sir Philip—what of him ?” 

“My acquaintance with Sir Philip is as yet 
limited ; but your mother calls him a prise-yarti, 
and that term comprehends everything desirable, 
does it not ?”’ 

“Faith? you amaze me, Dolly. It will not 
take a month of dinner-parties to develop you 
into a woman of the world—one who will not need 
to be warned of secret designs against her peace. 
Halloo! who comes here P 

Dolly looked, and saw the brown-holland gown, 
and small, not ungraceful, figure of Sarah John- 
son, the new seamstress, moving towards them 
across the terrace. She held in her hand a striped 
black and violet maud. With not so much as a 
glance at Guy Hazelwood she glided up to Dolly, 
and extended the garment. 

“Mrs. Hazelwood wishes you to wear this, 
miss,” she murmured, in a low voice; “ the night 
is too cool for you, she says.” 

“T am not in the least chilly,” protested Dolly. 

Guy started up from the balustrade. 

“Tt behooves us to be distrustful of the va- 
garies of this English climate,’ he said, and took 
the maud from Sarah Johnson. Somehow, in the 
act, his hand touched that of the London seam- 
stress—she started back violently. ‘Dolly stared~ 
so did Guy Hazelwood. 

‘* Beg your pardon, ma’am,” faltered Sarah 
Johnson, casting down her stormy black eyes, “ it 
was a pin, miss, somewhere in the wrap—be care- 
ful that it don’t prick you.” 

The next moment she vanished across the ter- 
race. 

“ Who, in heaven’s name, is that woman ‘’’ 
cried Guy, gazing blankly after her. 

‘““A new servant in the house,” answered 
Dolly, laughing at his odd look; ‘ your mother’s 
seamstress— Sarah Johnson by name. 

“ What a disagreeable face!” he muttered, and 
then bent and wrapped the violet and black maud 
carefully about Dolly’s shoulders. 

Neither of the twain could know that half-way 
down a distant passage leading to the servants’ 
quarters, Sarah Johnson, the new seamstress, had 

aused, gasping for breath, her black eyes like a 

unted wild creature's, her hand pressed fiercely 
to her heart. . 

‘Have I overrated my own strength?” she 
murmured, with white lips ; “after all, can I mect 
him day by day—can I see him with that girl, 
happy and forgetful? God help me! I must— 
I must !—it is a part of my punishment.” 

A neighboring door opened suddenly, and a 
flood of cheerful light streamed out upon her as 
she stood. 

‘Come, Miss Johnson,” called the voice of 
the housekeeper ; “come and take your tea, my, 
dear.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” answered Sarah Johnson, briskly, 
and, smiling and serene—a changed creature, in 
fact—she stepped into the room from which the 
the light streamed, and casting one comprehensive 
glance upon her fellow-servants, seated herself 
straightway beside that stifi-necked, ginger-haired 
man, Mr. Haddon. Her black eyes went over 
him like lightning—“ floored” him, as he himself 
expressed it, at one glance. 

“‘T must know you, Mr. Haddon,” said Sarah 
Johnson, in a low, sweet voice, that seemed to go 
to the very marrow in his bones; “I am sure, by 

our face, that I shall like you—you aud I must 

e friends !’’ 


plebeian Yan- 


CHAPTER XX.—A LEAF FROM DOLLY’S DIARY. 


Saturday. 
I HAVE been at Hazel Hall for nearly two 
weeks—such glad, gay, merry weeks !—and 
during this time have sought again and again for 
an opportunity to repeat my visit to Dane Priory, 
but have not yet found it. 

The house 1s full of guests—old friends of the 
family fine ow le from London—country neigh- 
bors. Sir Philip Bellamy is here—dry, funny, 
little man, he gives me no end of torment - and 
Lady Evelyn Radstock is busy laying siege to 
Guy’s heart. The fat blonde widow makes no 
eet of her designs against the master of Hazel 


As for myself, I am a great success, Mrs. Hazel- 
wood says. <A few nights ago, after my first ball, 
she came to me with tears in her dear eyes, and 
kissed me tenderly. “1 am proud of you, Dolly,” 
she said ; “ you do credit to Guy and to me. You 
quite surpass all the expectations which we had of 
you.” 

It was very sweet to my woman’s vanity to hear 
this, of course. Our days are full of pleasant 
things. We drive, we dress, we dine—we rush 
from croquet and garden-parties to charades, 
tableau and dancing. If one gets to bed by two or 
three o'clock, a. M., one is Dicky. I sometimes 
wonder if the noise of so much merriment ever 
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reaches that luxurious chamber in the southern 
wing where Mrs. Hazelwood’s sick friend—sex un- 
known—is kept, and if it is not a somewhat dis- 
turbing element to enter there. 

Guy Hazelwood’s birthday occurred yesterday. 
There was a féte in the grounds and a grand dinner, 
at which the gentry for miles around appeared— 
excepting, of course, the people at Dane Sia 
followed by tableau and a ball. 

“My dear,’ said Mrs. Hazelwood to me at 
breakfast, ‘I appoint Sarah Johuson as your own 
especial maid for this day. You will find her 
a treasure--shé knows everything that a servant 
ought to know, and her taste is exquisite.’’ 

I confess that I have no particular liking for 
Sarah Johnson: but Mrs. Hazelwood spoke truly 
when she called her a valuable maid. She moves 
about like a spirit, says next to nothing; and is a 
marvel of speed and skill. I hardly know what to 
make of her. Her eyes are wonderful—they trans- 
figure her whole sickly, sallow face whenever she 
lifts them, which she is careful to do as seldom 
as possible, There is something strangely familiar 
to me about those same eyes. Where have I seen 
them before? Of whom does she remind me? 
Nobody that I ever met at Sea View, certainly. I 
think we shall yet find that Sarah Johnson has a 
history. 


The Hazelwood tenantry were bountifully re- 
galed at tables spread in the grounds, and Guy's 
health was drunk with great enthusiasm. His 


people seemed very glad to have him back with them 
again. When darkness gathered, all the trees in 
the gardens were hung with colored lamps, the 
fountains babbled merrily, and the breath of 
flowers perfumed the night. The tenants departed, 
filled and satisfied, and left the gentry masters of 
the field. 

Dinner was succeeded by preparations for tab- 
leaus. In these [ was to appear as Mary Queen 
of Scots at her execution. My tire-woman, Sarah 
Johnson, robed me in a black velvet dress slashed 
with grey satin, with ruff, rosary and elaborate 
coiffure, As she was putting the finishing touches 
to my royal person Mrs. Hazelwood entered. 

‘* At the risk of turning your head, Dolly,” said 
my kind, good friend, ‘ 1 must say it again—you 
are lovely—lovely! Guy certainly owes you a vote 
of thanks, for you have all day been the bright 
particular star of his féte.” 

Sarah Johnson was just in the act of thrusting 
the last pin into my piled-up mass of hair. Her 
hand slipped suddenly, and the sharp points pierced 
my scalp in a very unpleasant fashion. I cried out 
involuntarily. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, miss, I’m sure,” she 
muttered, and 1 thought I saw a wicked gleam inthe 
corners of her downcast eyes, *‘ you are beautiful, 
miss —no one can deny that. Shall I do anything 
more for you ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, swelling, like the frog in 
the fable, with gratified vanity, “* you make an ex- 
cellent lady’s-maid, Sarah,” and away I rushed to 
my execution, the happiest girl in the United 
Kingdom. 

The tableaux of Queen Mary passed off very 
well, J appeared in the first scene absorbed in 
devotion, with my first three maids of honor — 
Miss Bellamy, a niece of Sir Phillip’s, and the 
two pretty daughters of the rector—weeping 
around me. The rising of the curtain the second 
time disclosed me in the act of giving my beads to 
my ladies. Guy Hazelwood was the executioner. 
I did my best to dook the character—to throw into 
my faee the proper expression of resignation for 
my own sad tate, and compassion for those whom 
I was about to leave. 
the applause was overwhelming. 


Other tableaux followed—one of the dead Elaine | 
in her barge, one of the Lady of Shalott at her spin- | 


ning, one from the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’’ and an- 
other of Queen Guinevere. There was a general 
rush for dressing-rooms—everybody fled away to 
prepare for the ball. 

As I was crossing the hall in my black velvet 
dress, a man fell plump upon his knees beside me, 
and, seizing my fingers, carried them to his lips. 

(To be continued.) 








Rich Bachelors of New York. 


A New York correspondent of the Buffalo Ad- 
vertiser indulges in the following gossip concerning 
the marriageable young men of the metropolis: 

‘To begin with, there is James Gordon Ben- 
nett, who can boast of being known all over the 
world, at least by reputation. His first bid for no- 
toriety was the voyage of the yacht Henrietta to 
Europe. rom that time he has been very suc- 
cessful in making himself conspicuous, and to-day 
he enjoys being talked about from the Herald | 
building to the interior of Africa, where his Bohe- | 
mian Stanley is said to be ‘exploring.’ Bennett is 
probably the richest of the bachelor corps. His 
income from the Herald is nearly eight hundred 
thousan’ dollars alone, and he isin receipt of money 
from other sources—the rent of the old homestead 
at Fort Washington, for instance. Bennett’s earthly 

ossessions are numerous, and include the New 

ork Herald. a house on Fifth Avenue valued at 
$200,000, another at Fort Washington, a tract of 
land at Jerome Park, and likewise on Long Island 
and at Newport, a yacht, two English four-in-hand 
coache-, twenty horses, three packs of hounds, 
seven carriages, two dozen polo ponies, a steam 
Jaunch, and an ownership of a hotel in Paris, pa- 
tronized ‘largely by Americans, He is a member | 
of the Jockey, Polo, Coaching, Union, Narragan- 
sett, Gun, Racket and New York Clubs; and in 
some of these organizations he holds office. He is 
liberal with his money where he takes a fancy, and 
will spend it lavishly. Bennett is now nearly forty 
years of age, and has grown quite gray the last 
two years. He could be called a handsome man 
were it not that he is tall, ungainly, awkward and 


| case is considered a fancy fee. 
bye of tees paid for everyday legal work is 


I think I succeeded, for | 


did, and now has the interest of the above-named 
sum. He is a member of the Jockey, Yacht, New 
York, and Racket Clubs; is very agreeable, very 
popular, and moves in excellent society. Third on 
the list is Mr. Arthur Leary, who has been promi- 


there never was a charity ball without his name 

was at the head of the committee. Mr. Leary is | 
either Scotch or Irish, I torget which, and has a | 
large fortune, although as agent of the Lloyds here | 
he attends to business as regularly as one of | 
Stewart’s clerks, who, during the reign of A. T., 
were fined if they were one minute late at their | 
desks in the morning. He is a great ‘society | 
man,’ and pn’ popular among the ladies, to whom 

he is ever gallant and courtly. Mr. Leary is quiet | 
and refined in his tastes and inclinations, and, | 
although a ‘club man,’ is seldom at the club- 

house. 

‘Mr. Louis Messier we will put fourth on the 
list. He comes of excellent family, and as a boy 
lived many years with his widowed mother—who 
was a very elegant and fashionable woman —at the 
New York Hotel in the days of Cranston. Mr. Mes- 
sier has been a shining light at the New York Club 
for many years, and is known as ‘ Violets,’ because 
he has invariably a bunch of violets in his button- 
hole, Summer and Winter. He is about thirty years 
of age, fine-looking and popular. 

“Mr. William P. Douglas is a Scotchman of 
large means, good pedigree, and great popu- 
larity. He belongs to a dozen clubs, and two 
seasons ago kept bachelor’s hall with Mr. 
Wright Sanford on Fifth Avenue, opposite Bel- 
mont’s, in elegant style. He was the owner of 
the American yueht Sappho, which was sold to an 
Italian prince, and has a penchant for yachting, 
coaching and horse-racing. A celebrated artist of | 
this city has just completed a full-length portrait 
of Mr. Douglas in Highland costume, which is very | 
life-like and effective. 

“Mr. Perry Belmont is about five-and-twenty 
years of age, and is the son of August Belmont, 
the millionaire. Mr. Belmont has been promi- 
nent only about a half-dozen of years, but 
one of these days when he comes in possession 
of some of his father’s millions he will be more 
so. At present he is content to own two or three 
horses, a yacht, and some fine dogs. He passes 
his time coaching, playing polo, and making him- 
self agreeable to the ladies—not a very bad exist- 


nce. 

“Mr. William Moller, son of the sugar-refiner, 
is young, handsome, and rather consequential. 
Young Moller has probably $25,000 a year, and 
some match-making mammas look upon him as a 
‘good catch,’ although he does not go with the 
Bennett, Sandford and Messier set. 

**Colonel Wagstaff is of a good family and very 
popular. He has been a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and did good work. He is not pronounced 
in his tastes, and lives a quiet and highly respect- 
= life, respected and esteemed by all who know 

im. 

‘Other bachelors of wealth and prominence are— 
Howland Robbins, Pierre Marié, Townsen:! Harris, 
Mr. Jay, son of the ex- Minister to Austria, Mr. Loril- 
lard and Mr. Sherman. 

“The combined wealth of these gentlemen may 
be salely set down at six or seven millions.”’ 


Lawyers’ Fees in England, 


Even the greatest lawyers do not receive such 
fees as are frequent in America. The English liti- 
gant has to pay two firms in each case—the soli- 
citors who prepare and the barristers who conduct 
his case, and the payments are, therefore, divided. 
There is not a barrister in England who gets more 
than seventy-five thousand dollars a year—which 
is about Mr. Hawkins’s income—and there are only 
two, or at most three, that make over fifty thou- 
| sand doliarsa year. A thousand dollars for one 
Probably the low 





due in large part to the survival of the old theory 
that the lawyer is a learned friend of humanity in 
| its difficulties whose advice is given solely for the 
reward of virtue. Theoretically they are supported 
by honoraria as the Pope receives Peter’s Pence. 
They are not supposed to receive fees, that being | 
Loo gross a form in which to reward learning and 
benevolence. The honorarium is really now a fee, 
but it cunnot be sued for, and consequently it has 
to be paid in advance, if the retained counsel is 
expected to pay any attention toa case. In one 
or two things this old theory of the barrister is ac- 
tually operative. Ifa poor criminal comes up for 
trial he or she may ask for any lawyer present in 
the court to defend them, and such lawyer must do 
his very best for the criminal. He must take his 
chances of payment, which, in such cases, is rarely 
received, except that the court gives each lawyer 
so called on to defend a criminal the sum of two 
pounds—a nomina* sum that seems to be a kind of 
precaution against any barrister ever making cap- 
ital by boasting of unrequited services to the poor 
and friendless. The court also wishes to preserve 
its attitude as the equal friend of all parties, and 
ready to assist the accused in their defense. The 
two pounds are never allowed to be declined. 


Curious Natural Cisterns. 


Iy the rough granite country back from Mos- 
samesdes, on the West Coast of Africa, are some 
very remarkable natural cisterns. The country 
itself is peculiar, huge single rocks rising out of 
the nearly level plain in some places, and other 
hills of rocks, in several of which deposits of 
water are found at the very top. <A _ recent 
traveler visited one of these, and describes it as a 
natural tank with narrow entrance, containing 
some three or four hundred gallons of exquisitely 
clear and cool water. It was covered by vast 
slabs of granite, from which the rain drained into 
it during the rainy season, shading the water so 
that it could not be seen without a torch, and so 
protecting it that the sun cannot evaporate it 
during the dry season. Thus a buuntilul store of 
excellent water is preserved, while there is not 
a drop to be had elsewhere for miles. A still 
more remarkable cistern of this sort is that of the 
Pedra Grande, or Big Stone, some thirty miles 
from Mossamesdes,a huge rounded mass of granite 





thin, He seldom goes to the Herald office, except 
with parties of ladies and gentlemen; but when 
he does go down there alone every one in the 
establishment is made to know of his presence. He 
lives in Winter at his town-house,425 lifth Avenue, 
and in Summer at Newport, at the Cushing villa, 
which he rents every season. Occasionally he 
zoes to Europe, and makes his presence felt there, 
too. He is said to be a Catholic. 

‘*Next comes Mr. A. Wright Sandford, who is 
perhaps five-and-thirty years of age and is quite | 
landsome. Some years ago an uncle of his, | 
named Sandford, died and left him some $300,000 | 
upon condition that he would take the name of 
Sandford, his name then being Wright. This he 


rising out of a sandy plain. On the smooth side of 
this rock, twenty or thirty feet above the plain, is 
a circular pit about ten feet deep, and six feet 
across. The rainfall on the rock above the pit 
drains into it, filing it completely every rainy 
season. The wells of the pit—which is shaped 
like a crucible, narrowing gently to the bottom— 
are perfectly smooth and aren! Mg the inclosing 
granite being of the closest and hardest descrip- 
tion. The cistern will hold several thousand gal- 
lons of water. Near by are smaller pits of similar 
character. Their formation is unexplained. The 
water of this strange well furnishes the natives and 
travelers with an abundant supply during the | 
dry season, consequently it is a noted halting- | 
place. | 


| and other obstructions, are made to flow again by the 
nent in New York society for thirty years, and 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Torpedoes in Oil Wetls.—0Oil wells which have be- 
come exhausted, or are clogged by sand, paraffine, 


explosion of torpedoes. This operation sometimes in- 
creases the yield from ten to three hundred barrels a | 
day. 

Silver Dust.—The ore from the Consolidated Virginia 
Mine is wet down as it is deposited in the ore-house, to 
save the dust, which is chiefly fine chloride of silver, 
and is very valuable. In other mines the ore is 
sprinkled in the breasts also, to prevent the blowing 
away of the dust. 

Lakes made of Infusorial Silica. —When an alcoholic 
solution of any of the coal-tar colors is mixed with a suffi- 
cient quantity of infusorial earth, the color adheres to the 
porous material, giving rise to a pigment closely resem- 
bling the lakes made from alumina. This would ap- 
pear to offer a new use for infusorial silica. 


Roscoeslite, so-called after Professor Roscoe, of Man- 
chester, England, is the name of a new mineral recently 
discovered in California, and found by Dr. Genth, of Phila- 
delphia, to coritain twenty-per cent. of vanadium. This 
is the first time that vanadium has been found in so 
large a quantity, and as the inks and colors made from 
this element are perfectly black and indellible, there is 
a great demand for an adequate supply of material. The 
California locality cannot be further worked until a tun- 
nel is cut into the vein. It occurs associated with gold 
in the form of a mica. 

The Industries of Central Africa.—Lieutenant Cam- 
eron gives an interesting account of the industries and 
manulactures of the great Continent of Africa. He finds 
that the natives in some places grind their corn with 
the trunks of trees, and the pottery made by them 
closely resembles the specimens dug up in the ruins of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In his travels he came toa 
country where the iron trade was in a flourisbing condi- 
tion, there being many foundries about 50 feet long by 
30 feet wide, where they frequently get 150 Ibs. to 200 
lbs. of metal at a single melting. He had seen pieces of 
iron worked simply by the hammer, and molded into 
various shapes, including statuary, as completely finished 
as if manipulated by the most skillful artisan. 


Metallic Alumininum.—At present there are four 
aluminium works in existence, of which three are in 
France and one in England. Their total production 
amounts to about 3,500 pounds yearly, of which 2,000 
pounds are made in France, and 1,500 in England. Its 
market value has averaged $15 per pound, and has been 
for some years stationary at that price. The pure metal | 
is now used in the manu/acture of theodolites and other | 
philosophical instruments, which it is important to have 
as light as possible. A bronze composed of 90 per cent. 
of copper and 10 per cent. aluminium possesses a fine | 
yellow color, and is very hard, It is used for the bear- | 
ings of machinery and for the protection of stairways in 
hotels. The couting of other metais with aluminium | 
has not been successiul. On the whole, aluminium has | 
proved to be less valuable than was anticipated twenty | 
years ago. | 

Oxygen for Depilation of Hides.—It has long been | 
known that charcoal has the property of absorbing large | 
quantities of oxygen gas, from which it can be expelled 
by plunging the coal in water. This method bas been 
proposed for the economical preparation of oxygen. 
Instead of allowing all the oxygen to escape into the 
air, it is now turned to a practical account as a substi- 
tute for lime in removing hair from skins and hides. 
Finely powdered charcoal or animal black is mixed into 
a thin paste with water, and the hides are kept in the 
bath for four or five days. The oxygen taken up by 
the charcoal exerts a chemical action on the glands at 
the root of the hair in such a way that complete depila- 
tion can be accomplished without the necessity of any 
secondary cleansing, a8 is the case when lime is used. 
The bides, after rinsing and washing with water, are 
ready for tanning. The operation is rapid and cleanly. 
It is very probable that by blowing a rapid current of 
air through the charcoal-bath im which the skins are | 
suspended a more rapid oxidation would take place, and | 
the operation could be materially shortened. 








While Astronomy reveals to us distances in comparison 
with which the sun might pass for a next-door neighbor, 
geology opens up tracts of time, as compared with which 
the whole historic period of the world has a claim to 
antiquity scarcely exceeding that of the day before yester- 
day, Who shall calculate the number of ages since the 
tropical trees we now burn as coal were waving in the 
sun, and casting a shadow over the landscape? Yet the 
coal measures are very far from being old, geologically 
speaking. According to the most recent lights, the most 
venerable formation in the world is the system of Lau- 
rentian rocks, in the neighborhood of the River St. 
Lawrence, in Canada. At one point, where the River 
Saguenay intersects the range, they attain an elevation 
of some 2,000 feet, including the depth of the river-bed, 
which amounts to 100 fathoms. Their antiquity reduces 
the age of the Alps and Andes to little more than that of 
last year’s barvest. Fossil remains of animal life were 
first discovered in those rocks within these twenty 
years, of the little architects who reared the mountain- 
range from the sea-salts, as similar little builders are at 
this hour elevating the coral-reef in other seas. 


Progress in Chemistry—Soda Industry.—In exam- 
ining recent statisties of chemical acts, we find that 
great progress has been made in various directions. 
Even soda, the manufacture of which bas been exclu. 
sively conducted according to Leblanc’s process for 
Many yeurs, is now made by an improved method in 
which the waste ammonia of numerous industries plays 
an important part. The process is made continuous by 
reclaiming the ammonia, and causing it to pass through 
the furnace a great number oftimes. The article pro- 
duced is 98 per cent. pure, and in cheapness also com- 
pares favorably with the Leblanc soda. Another great 
improvement in this branch of industry is the employ- 
ment of revolving ovens, by which a more rapid and 
thorough admixture of the materials is attained. An- 
other change in the soda production, which is not 
dependent on sci , jg the discovery and use of the 
deposits from the soda lakes of the West. The supply 
from this source is said to be practically inexhaustible, 
and as soon as the country is made accessible by the 
construction of railroads, this source of supply bids fair 
to compete with the manufacture from sea-salt by tho 
old process. 

An Electric Speaking-Trampet.—A wonderful inven- 
tion has been made founded on the most recent re- 
searches on sound, by means of which the tones of voice 
can be conveyed on wires to a great distance, and friends 
can converse with each other in perfect assurance of 
identity. At one end of the line is a trumpet-shaped 
instrument provided with a thin diapbragm of gold 
beaters’ skin, close to the face of which revolves a small 
helix connected with an electric current and induction 
coil. The moment a sound is made the vibration occa- 
sioned in the instrument causes the helix to revolve, and | 
this in turn repeats the notes to an absolute certaint y— 
but the wonderful part of it is that by means of conduct. | 
ing wires, a similar instrument at a distance is made to | 
repeat in precisely the same manaer any note produced 
at the starting point. In other words, a person can hold 
a conversation with a friend in the natural tone of his | 
voice, which will be at once recognized, by putting his | 
mouth close to the trumpet-shaped instrament and | 
speaking distinctly. The new invention was recently | 
exhibited to the distinguished savants assembled in 
Philadelphia and €. cited the highest commendations. A | 
report on it is to be prepared by Sir William Thomson. 








| unum—mene tekel_sine qua non—little Indian. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP 


Tux ex-Empress Eugénie and her son recently 
visited Queen Victoria and remained over night at Wind- 
sor Castle. 


SEvERAL eminent German physicians have 


| decided that the Empress of Brazil must go to Gasteia 


for the benefit of the waters. 


Swepen is preparing to receive right royally 
Mme. Nilsson. Twelve concerts are announced from the 
10th of August to the 10th of September. 


A son of the Ameer of Bokhara is on his way te 
St. Petersburgh, where he will be educated in the Corps 
des Pages, a cadet school of aristocratic pretensions. 


Tur Princess of Servia, Natalie, has notified 
her guardians at Odessa that she is now seventeen yeara 
of age, and desires that her husband, Milan Obrenowitch, 
be appointed her curator. 


A monumEnT in memory of David Williams one 
of Major Andr6’s captors, will be dedicated at Schoharie 
in September. His remains were moved from Renesselaer- 
ville to Schoharie a few days ago. 


Mr. Epwarps Prerrepont, the new American 
Minister to England, was introduced into the Queen's 
presence by the Earl of Derby on July 11%b, and 
presented his credentials to Her Majesty. 


Mr. Joszru G. Moorg, United States Consul 
at Trinidad, died on Tuesday, June 25th, of yellow 
fever. Mr. Moore succeeded Mr. H. Fox as United 
States Consul at Trinidad de Cuba last year. 


WorkMeN are now placing in position on the 
dwelling of Mr. Thomas Winans, of Baltimore. on Castle 
Hill, Newport, a great steam organ, the music from 
which, it is said, will be heard for a distance of several 
miles. 


Mr. Atsert Resp, of Calsis, N. B., has the 
scarf which was worn by General Wolfe at the Battie of 
Quebec, and in which the wounded officer was carried 
from the fleld. It is stained in several places with 
blood. 


GenERAL Custer is claimed by the St. Louis 
Journal as a German, that paper stating that he ‘ was 
born in Innsprugen, near Pforzheim, in Baden, and 
emigrated when a child with his parents to the State of 
Ohio.” 


Wuite Governor Tilden was riding on horse- 
back a few miles from Albany last Friday evening, his 
horse ran into a buggy containing a man and a woman. 
Both the occupants were thrown frem the buggy, and 
the man was badly injured. 


Henry Maupen, fifty years ago Macaulay's 
partner in the publication of the Quarterly Magazine, 
afterwards one of the founders of the London University, 
and for the past forty-five years professor of the Greek 
language, died in London on the 4th of July, aged 
seventy-six years. 


Tue election of President Percy, of Hobart 
College, as Bishop of the diocese of Iowa, has been con- 
firmed by a mnjority of the standing committees of the 
Protestant Episcopal dioceses. The new bishop will 
probably be ordained at the church in Geneva, N. Y., of 
which he is the pastor. 


Tur Most Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Connolly, Arch- 
bishop of Halifax, died, July 27th, at his archiepiscopal 
residence in that city; Dr. Connolly was the second 
Archbishop of the Catholic province of Halifax, to which 
he was translated in 1859 from the bishopric of St. 
John’s, N.B., which he had held since 1852. 


P. T. Barnum, in a local improvement quarrel, 
closes a two-column letter in the Bridgeport Farmer in 
this fashion: ‘‘ In closing, I suppose I must imitate thia 
learned savage, who overwhelms me witb his Latin quo- 
tations, so here it goes: ‘Procul! Procul !’ a 
Ugh! 
lawyer——bah !”’ 

Trucaminy, also called Lalla Rookh, the widow 
of King Billy of Tasmania, died recently at the age of 
seventy-three years. During the last years of her life 
Lalla Rookh was cared for by an Englishwoman named 
Dandridge, who received for this service an annuity of 
fifty pounds sterling from the Home Government. The 
ex-Queen is said to have been the last survivor of the 
native Tasmanian race. 


CotoneL Henry B. Carrincton, United 
States Army, writes to the Indianapolis Journal in rela- 
tion to General Custer, as follows: ‘I met him at the 
New York Historical Society rooms in January last, 
when he used this expression: ‘It will take another 
Phil Kearney massacre to bring Congress up to a gen- 
erous support of the army.’ His disaster comes home 
to me with fearful force.*’ 


Donatp G. MircHe.t, best known as Jé Mar- 
vel, the auth6r of ‘“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and other 
works of sentiment in graceful prose, Dr. R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, book critic and foreign editor of Forney’s 
(Philadelphia) Press, and E. V. Smalley, Ihiladelphia 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, were the 
guests of ‘Our Correspondent” in Frank Leslie's Pavil- 
ion on Exhibition Lake last week. The supper was 
served by the Trois Freres Provengeauz. 


Suntan Movurap has been described as a sort 
of Christian husband, content with one wife, and not 
disposed to pay blindly even the bills of that solitary 
dame. He must have been calumniated ; for Mr, 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
states that as soon as success at Saitschar was reported 
in Constantinople, orders were transmitted to Paris to 
furnish some millions of francs’ worth of diamonds for 
the Sultan’s barem, and, as Turkish funds were rising, 
the order was accepted. 


Prorrssor McCueeney, of Missouri, who ac- 
companied a geological party from Kentucky, which 
has been in camp at Camp Harvard, Cumberland Gap, 
insisted on making excavations in the Indian mounds, 
of which there are many in the neighborhood. He 
opened one on the 14th of July, about twenty miles 
from the camp, and made some rich discoveries. While 
in the excavation the people of the neighborhood 
crowded around the edges, which gave way, and a great 
number were precipitated into the opening. When tho 
excavation was cleared out it was found that Professor 
McCheeney had been stooping when the accident oc- 
curred, and that his neck was broken. Professor Carr, 
of Harvard College, had an arm badly bruised. 


Tue four hundredth anniversary of the death of 
the astronomer Johannes Miller was celebrated in his 
native town of KOnigsberg, Germany, on the 6th of 
July. Miller, or Regiomontanus, as he was called after 
his birthplace, was born in 1436, and after stadying in 
Leipsic went to Vienna, where he became a friend and 
colleague of the renowned astronomer Purcell. He died 
of the plague in Rome, whither he had been called to 
revise the calendar, and where he was appointed Bishop 
of Regensberg. Purcell and Miller introduced into 
Germany the use of the Arabic figures in place of 
the Roman numerals then exclusively in use, and 
caused arithmetic to be taught in German schools. 
Miller likewise prepared and issued the first German 
almanac. 
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NEW YORE.—THE ‘MOHAWK’? CATASTROPHE—FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF MR. AND MRS. GARNER AND MR. FROST THORNE, JULY 24TH. 


THE OBSEQUIES OF VICE-COMMODORE 
GARNER, WIFE AND BROTHER-.IN- 
LAW. 

UNERAL ceremonies were held over tiie re- 

HT mains of the late Vice-Commodore Garner, Mrs. 
Garner, and Mr. Frost Thorne, victims of the J/o- 
hark disaster, at West Brighton, S. I., on Monday, 
July 24th. The entire village was in mourning, 
and large groups of people surrounded the Gar- 
ner mansion. ‘Three caskets were placed in the 
blue room, and floral devices were seen in pro- 
fusion atevery turn. After the ecclesiastical rites, 
which were those of the Episcopal Church, the 
easkets were placed in hearses, and a procession 
formed, in which were members of the New York 
and Neptune Yacht Clubs, employés of the de- 
ceased Commodore, local officials and acquaint- 
ances. The remains, with the mourners, were 
conveyed to the foot of Twenty-fourth Street, 
Brooklyn, on board the large ferryboat Castleton, 
and passed thence to Greenwood Cemetery, w here 
services were held at the Garner vault before the 
remains were de- 
posited therein. 
Over 4,000 —_ 
assembled at the 
West Brighton resi- 
dence, and nearly 
3,000 people were 
at the Brooklyn 
Janding when the 
Castleton was made 
fast. Flags were at 
half-mast on the 
Yacht Club houses, 
on the hotels in 
the village, and on 
the yachts that 
came to anchor at 
the scene of the 
disaster during the 
obsequies. The 
regatta was post- 
poned on account 
of the sad catastro- 
phe. 


CAPE MAY. 


TEARLY two 
hundred and 
fifty years ago the 
Dutch settlers in 
the south of New 
Jersey named its 
extreme Southern 
point Swansdale. 
‘the appellation 
was bestowed in 
1630 by the orig- 
inal owner, Cor- 
nelius Jacobus 
May, and in later 
times his own name 
supplanted the one 
he had selected for 
the locality. It was 
even in those early 
Dutch days a favor- 
ite resort for seek- 
ers of health and 
leasure, and the 
arof 1812founda 





considerable settlement where Cape May City now 
stands. But the active, bustling watering-place bears 
little resemblance to the retreat of a century ago. 
Grassy lawns have given way to pretentious streets, 
its scattered cottages have grown into a compact 
city, and its rural simplicity has developed into a 
metropolitan grandeur that was scarcely dreamed 
of by those who visited it and praised it before 
steam had annihilated distance. The great charm 
of the place, however, the grand old ocean, still 
rolls in measured melody on its smooth, shimmering 
beach, and the breezes, with healing on their wings, 
still come ‘‘ like the soft south, stealing and bring- 
ing odor.’’ At no other seaside resort is the 
bathing so excellent. The slope at the beach is so 
gentle and so perfectly regular to an indefinite dis- 
tance out under water that it turns up the breakers 


in long, even curls, with the precision almost of 


machinery. 

There are also unequaled facilities for shooting 
and fishing, besides admirable drives on the beach 
and on the turnpike roads, 

Human energy has supplemented the bounties 





and attractions of nature with no stinted hand, and , 
it would be diflicult to find anywhere a Summer re- 
sort more replete with comforts and enjoyments 
than Cape May now presents. The hotels are 
grand in their proportions and appointments ; the 
private residences and cottages are neat and at- 
tractive; the water for domestic uses is excellent, 
and the markets are abundant; smooth, graveled 
streets afford delightful drives, and land-locked wa- 
ters tempt to dreamy sails. 

The West Jersey Railroad, which is now under 
the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
completed to Cape May in 1866, and since then 
each year has added to the excellence of the road 
itself, while the time consumed in the journey has 
been reduced to the minimum consistent with 
safety. 

Cars of the most complete construction and 
luxurious finish are run, including Woodruff'’s 
Silver Palace Drawing-room Coaches, and a de- 
gree of care and courtesy is evinced by all engaged 
in train-service, which render the journey from 
Philadelphia to the “ City by the Sea ”’ as pleasast 
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NEW JERSEY.—THE CAPE MAY DEPOT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 








as human skill can make it. A beautiful and com- 
| modicus passenger depot has just been completed 
vear the beach, ‘from which ali the principal hotels 
are easily accessible. About one-third of the en- 
tire road between Camden and the cape has been 
relaid with new steel rails, and express trains to 
and from Cape May make no stop between the 
tides of the Atlantic and theshores of the Delaware 
at Philadelphia. 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
AGRICULTURAL HALL—THE PRODUCTS OF THE 


WorLD—BRAZILIAN COTTON PAVILION— 
ANTEDILUVIAN RELICS—A PYRAMID OF 


SCYTHES—DANIEL WEBSTER’S PLOW—Post- 
OFFICE IN THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


MONG the prominent features of Agricul- 
tural Hall is the Brazilian cotton pa- 
vilion, a rectangular, Gothic structure, thirty 
feet long and 
twenty feet wide. 
It is located near 
the centre of the 
nave of Agricul- 
tural Hall, and im- 
mediately east of 
the main Brazilian 
display in that 
building. It is con- 
structed almost en- 
tirely of cotton, 
there being a frame 
of just enough 
wood to keep it 
standing. This 
frame is hidden in 
the white, fibrous 
walls. In the centre 
of the inclosure 
rises a towering py- 
ramidal structure 
of shelving, laden 
with glass jars fill- 
ed with coffee—the 
main staple of the 
country. Thescene 
is completed with 
bins of sugar, and 
cases and rolls of 
tobacco, some ot 
the latter being 
long enough to 
fathom Delaware 
Bay. These cover 
the area around 
the base of the cof- 
fee tower. ‘The 
pavilion was par- 
tially destroyed by 
fire about six 
weeks ago, but is 
now thoroughly 
restored. The ex- 
hibit comprises sta- 
tistics showing that 
the exports of 
Brazil for 1876 
amounted to $118.- 
267,241, and of this 
sum coffee netted 
$64,047,481; sugar, 
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315,403,151, and cotton, 
314,902,443, 

Our illustration repre- 
sents this exhibit and 
some of the other char- 
acteristic features of the 
wonderful display iu 
Agricultural Hall. Pro- 
minent among these are 
the antediluvian remains 
from the State Museum, 
at Albany, N. Y. Visi- 
tors ponder over these 
relics of bygone and un- 
recorded ages with un- 
ceasing wonder and curi- 
osity. Another notable 
feature is the display of 
scythe blades in the Ger- 
man Department, one 
portion of which is ar- 
ranged in a monster pyra- 
mid. Patriotic pride is 
encouraged by the exhi- 
bition of a plow made en- 
tirely by the hands of 
Daniel Webster, the 
unique and clumsy share 
of which has doubtless 
turned over many a fur- 
row in the meadows and 
fields of Marshland. The 
utilization of native pro- 
ducts in the direction of 
art is illustrated in the 
statue, in the Portuguese 
Department, of an Afri- 
can soldier, carved out of 
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most impressively of the 
spell. t was a silent, 
breathless day, and the 
canoe shot over the sur- 
face of the lake like an 
arrow. About halfa mile 
from the shore, near the 
centre of the lake, the 
woman, wishing to con- 
vince the Indians of the 
erroneousness of their 
superstition, uttered a 
loud cry. The counte- 
nances of the Indians fell 
instantly to the deepest 
gloom. After a minute’s 
pause, however, they re- 
doubled their exertions, 
and in frowning silence 
drove the light bark 
awiftly over the waters. 
They reached the shore 
in safety, and drew up 
the canoe, when the 
woman rallied the chief 
on his credulity. ‘‘ ‘Ihe 
Great Spirit is merciful,” 
answered the scornful 
Mohawk; ‘the knows 
that a white woman can- 
not hold her tongue !”’ 


A Great Land Suit. 
A suit has been begun 
in San Francisco by R. I’. 


‘ ' ‘2 Ryan on behalf of Frank 
il) , Aa fin . 7 \ | { Cunningham, administra- 
\ : y tor of the estate of José 


a solid block of mahog- 
any. 


Half of the southern 
wing of the Government 
Building is occupied by 
the Centennial Branch of 
the Philadelphia Post Of- 
tice. This has a twofold 
purpose—to display to 
the world of what a first- 
class post-office is in the 
United States, and the 
affording of complete 
postal accommodation to 
the multitudes who visit 
the mighty cosmos in 
Fairmount Park. The of- 
fice is inclosed by an 
elaborate structure of 
walnut and glass, and 
contains upwards of one 
thousand letter - boxes. 
The mail collections are 
made hourly from the 
hundreds of drop-boxes 
through the grounds, and 
at the office the same 
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D. Peralta, et als., against 
Donna Guadalupe Moute- 
verde Thurn, executrix, 
Horace W. Carpentier 
and seventy-six other de- 
fendants, to recover the 
following lands: The 
rancho of‘*San Ramon,’”’ 
containing 8,917 acres, 
in Contra Costa County ; 
the “San Antonio” 
grant, in Alameda Coun- 
ty, containing 18,848 
acres; the grant known 
as *‘El Corte de Madera,”’ 
or ‘* San Emidio,”’ in the 
counties of Santa Clara 
and San Mateo, contain- 
ing one square league of 
land, and a Jot in the city 
of San José, being 200 by 
100 varas, lying south of 
San Pedro Street, and ex- 
tending to the Guadalupe 
River, bounded east by 
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uccommodations are ob- 
tained that can be had 
down in the city. In 
connection with the of- 
fice is an envelope- 
making machine c¢on- 
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land of the Sisters of 
Charity, and westerly by 
a line runuing from San 
Pedro Street to the river. 
The value of the Rancho 
**San Ramon ”’ is $1,000,- 
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stantly in operation, | i 000 ; of the Rancho ‘‘ San 
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seizing paper, cutting, i Nn ee = : : Waar Antonio ’’ $1,000,000; of ie 
gumming and folding it ah a ~~ ! = : = Zon the Rancho “San Em- if 
into envelopes, and print- pm I RAM } wi Ul HA an ‘an yy) fR Seg i idio’’ $500,000 ; and of 
ing upon them the Cen- = 7 4 ! i Mt Ny v = : it > \ the San José lot, $25,000. 
tennial postal-stamps. F Ny mi f PW oy " The complaint sets forth 
it Re that Peralta was a Mexi- 
j pe can citizen during the 
i ry time be hg was a 
ty ( : yart of Mexico, and that 
A Tradition of Saratoga hie ‘) he acquired the Jand by 
Lake, Tir; «\ S| grants from the Mexican 
TuerE is an Indian Hit (\\ gp: AN , Nas Government, which were 
superstition attached to ' ! - \\ ny ————_+ es ’ . . = =< wy ‘ . confirmed by the Board 


this lake which probably 
had its source in iis re- 
markable loneliness and 
tranquillity. The Mo- 
hawks believed that its 
stillmess was sacred to 
the Great Spirit, and that 
if a human voice uttered 
a sound upon its waters, 
the canoe of the offender 
would instantly sink. A 
story is told of an Eng- 
lishwoman, in the early 
days of the first settlers, 
who had occasion to cross 
this lake with a party 
of Indians, who, before 
embarking, warned her 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S PLOW. 





























of Land Commissioners 
and by the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States; that no patent 
has as yet issued for the 
land. The plaintiff alleges 
that Horace W. Carpen- 
tier induced Peralta, who 
was a weak-minded man, 
to intrust his affairs to 
him, and by fraudulent 
means deprived Peralta 
of his property. The 
land has all been taken 
up by squatters, and is 
occupied at the present 
time. Peralta died on 
the 3d of April, 1865, hay- 
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ing made a will appointing his wife administratrix 
of the estate. His wife resigned her trust in Sep- 
tember following, and Luis M. Peralta, son of the 
deceased, was appointed in her stead. He was re- 
moved for cause, May Ist, 1876, and was sueceeded 
by the plaintiff, Frank Cunningham, who prays that 
aijetamen, conveyances and contracts by which 
Peralta was deprived of his rights be canceled, 
and that possession of the land be given to plaintiff 
in trust for the heirs-at-law. 








A Girl Swimmer. 


Tae London Echo of July 6th says: ‘ Yester- 
day Miss Beckwith succeeded in swimming from 
the Old Bridge at Chelsea to Greenwich Pier. 
Large crowds had gathered to see the start, and 
when, a few minutes after 3, she leaped from a 
waterman’s boat into the river, she was loudly 
cheered. There was a fair breeze, which made the 
water rather lumpy, but the force of the ebb-tide 
was all in her favor. With a gentle breast-stroke 
the young swimmer, with every encouragement 
from the curious public, proeeeded on her arduous 
feat. A pilot in a smali-boat,in which were her 
father and brother—the latter ready to jump to the 
aid of his sister in the event of any emergency— 
led the way. She swam close to its stern, and 
kept that position more or less during the whole of 
her task. About ten minutes after starting she 
placed a straw hat on her head, but so soon as the 
sun became obscured by clouds she threw it to her 
father, and never had occasion to use it again. A 
crowd, composed of many hundreds, had followed 
her from Chelsea along the Embankment, and at 
Battersea Suspension Bridge it became greatly aug- 
mented by larger crowds, though the culmination in 
the number of spectators was reached at West- 
minster Bridge. Vauxhall Bridge was reached 
in thirty-four minutes. When she had passed under 
it she several times passed her body through a 
hoop—a feat which elicited a special cheer. At 
Westminster the sight of an immense populace on 
the bridge was of itself remarkable. But in ad 
dition the Albert Embankment seemed to he 
equally crowded, and on passing under the bridge, 
the Victoria Embankment, as far as the eye could 
reach, was densely thronged. In seventy minutes 
Miss Beckwith had reached Blackfriars Bridge, and 
from this point to the end of the course spectators 
appeared on masts, crowded wharf windows, and 
occupied every available position. So far the 
young swimmer had displayed not the least fatigue. 
She proceeded with the ease of a skilled swimmer, 
while the distance had not impaired the remark- 
able grace of her style. London Bridge, crowded, 
of course, was passed in one hour and twenty-two 
minutes. The boats after this became more un- 
ruly than ever, and on several occasions Miss 
Beckwith was nearly struck on the head with their 
bows. Opposite Greenwich Pier, Miss Beckwith, 
at 5:35, was taken on board the Volunteer, having 
swum the ten miles in two hours and forty-six 
minutes. During the time she was in the water 
she declined all offers of refreshment, and when 
she appeured on the steamtoat she was appa- 
rently as fresh and sprightly as when she first 
came out of her cabin at Chelsea. 








The Development of the Violin. 


THREE hundred years have not passed, says a 
writer in the Galazy, since the violin began to rise 
from its original obscurity. When it was invented 
we do not know. Like most good things, Topsy, in- 
cluded, it was not born—it “‘growed.”’ It was 
gradually developed from some yet undiscovered 
germ, like, if we are to believe the Darwinites, the 
human creature whom it delights by expressing his 
emotions and his sense of audible beauty with such 
unrivaled faculty and power. It began when the 
first vibrating string was stretched across a reson- 
ant surface, which answered the double purpose of 
sounding- board and support—rude examples of 
which are found even among the most barbarous 
peoples. This is the beginning of all stringed instru- 
ments; and from this the progress is divergent in 
two lines: one of which passes through the lyre, the 
harp, and the lute, and ends in the piano-forte; the 
other passing through crwth, or crowd, and the 
violas in their various forms, and ending in the 
violin and viohloncello. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of the violin family is that upon them the 
musical tone is produced by drawing a bow across 
the strings, and the various musical notes by the 
pressure of the player’s fingers upon the strings at 
various intervals. It is this direct communication 
of the performer with the strings, both in the pro- 
duction of the musical vibration and in the stop- 
ping, as it is called, of the notes, which gives the 
instruments of the violin family their peculiar ex- 
pressive power, and their unapproachable superi- 
ority. It is the human touch upon the cord 
which makes its tone so touching, which gives 
that tone its human quality, in which it is not 
only without an equal, but without a rival. It 
is a kind of direct communication with the 
soul of man, which gives the violin, alone among 
all other instruments, ‘‘a soul.’’ There is no emo- 
tion which the violin cannot express, from that of 
the mere consciousness of serene happiness, and a 
sense of beauty, to that of the profoundest and 
most agitating woe that can disturb the human 
heart. It laughs and chatters; it weeps and wails 
and shrieks and sobs, with the utterance of a ruined 
happiness. When Beethoven, at the end of the 
funeral march in the Heroic Symphony, makes the 
great instrument—the orchestra upon which he 
played with such divine mastery—sob forth the 
theme in broken phrases, it is upon the violins that 
he depends for the utterance of that grand emotion. 
Modern music would be impossible without the 
violin. 


How a Fortune was Made at Saratoga. 


APROPOS of the season at the watering-places 
comes the story of how a young swell caught a rich 
wife at Saratoga last season. He was a sort of gold- 
mounted individual—swell pants, swell hat, swell 
coat, swell hair, and a general aplomb of swell. He 
was a sort of handsome Samson, looking for some 
Delilah having a heart ready to be toppled, as Sam- 
son tumbled the ancienttemple. Among the ladies 
he was a love of a “ fellah,’’ but they were coy about 
the swell’s wealth. He saw how it was, so he 
obtained an internal revenue blank and deliber- 
pany Soy a statement of his income, placing it at 
$82,000. He took an oath to the return, and in a few 
days it was published in the city papers, and of 
cours® those dear girls read the papers. The bait 
took and the girls fought forhim. He picked one 
who had a quarter of a million at her disposal, and 
a very tashionable wedding followed. A friend of 
the young man loaned him several thousands for 
his part of the affair, and all went smooth until 
quite a time after the wedding. When it was 
found out the girl’s father stormed some, but by 
that time the young wife had learned to love her 
husband, and she smoothed the matter over to 
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FUN. 


SENSIBLE families now introduce a paregoric 
cruet into the castor. 

THE President doesn’t like members of the Yar- 
yan race. Two y’s, you know. 

A WELL-MOLDED arm is prettier without brace- 
lets, besides, they are Hable to scratch a fellow’s 
ear. 

ONE of the city dentists is put down in the direc- 
tory as a dealer in molasses, possibly because he 
produces sorghum. 

A YOUNG woman of Chicago objects to the new 
silver coins because the Goddess of Liberty Is 
dressed just as she was fifteen years ago, and that’s 
80 terribly ‘‘old-fashioned.”’ 


A SPEAKER at a stump meeting out West declared 
that he knew no east, no west, no north, no south, 
‘“*Then,”’ said a bystander, “ you ought to go to 
school and learn your geography.”’ 

BOBBY’sS opinion as to his new sister: ‘‘ Now I 
suppose I shall have to be very good, because we 
have got this baby, for mother won’t want her 
to be naughty, and she will be if I am.” 





IT is scarcely certain that Sedentary Bull can ex- 


ecute his threat of driving all the Americans into | 


the sea, but it would increase the feeling of security 
in this city if the guard at the Jersey City ferries 
could be strengthened at night. 

How naturally one turns away, at this interval, 
from the works of bards, sages and philosophers, 
from visions of statecraft and the phenomena of 
political science, and sighs for the matchless lib- 
erty of that civilization which permits a man to sit 
around all day in his nightshirt. 


*« DocTor,”’ said a gentleman toa physician, ‘‘my 
daughter had a fit this morning, and afterwards 
remained for half an hour without knowledge or 
understanding.”’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ never 
mind that; many people continue so all their 
lives.”” 

THE catfish and bassin the Delaware show more 
interest in sun umbrellas than they do in the 
choicest bait. It is edifying to see a dozen intelli- 
gent catties and bass reposing in the shade of the 
umbrella under which sits a patient, sweltering 
fisherman, wondering why they don’t take hold. 


HE was an applicant for the position of writing- 
teacher in one of our public schools. They gave 
him acopy-book and asked him for a specimen of 
what he could do, He took up the pen, and,ina 
handwriting that looked like a flash of lightning 
that had mistaken the direct road, wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Sorrer doesn’t kill folkes as fast as green 
gooseburys.”’ 

“PAT,” said a builder to an Lrishman engaged in 
carrying slate to the top of a four-story building, 
‘‘have you any houses in Ireland as tall as this 
one?’ ‘ Ya’as,me mother’s cabin.’’ ‘* How many 
rooms had it?’’ ‘“‘ There was the ateing-room, slap- 
ing-room, the kitchen-room and the pig-pen—four 
rooms.” ‘*That’s a story,’’ said the builder.” 
** Ya’as, four stories,’’ said Pat. 








THE ‘* HOUSEKEEPER ” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 


Tux liver is the great depurating or blood-clean- 
sing organ of the system. Set the great house- 
keeper of our health at work, and the foul corrup- 
tions which gender in the blood and rot out, as it 
were, the machinery of life, are gradually expelled 
from the system. For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, with small daily doses 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are pre- 
eminently the articles needed. They cure every 
kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple, blotch or eruption. Great eating 
ulcers kindly heal under their mighty curative in- 
fluence. Virulent blood potsons that lurk in the 
system are by them robbed of their terrors, and by 
their persevering and somewhat protracted use the 
most tainted system may be completely renovated 
and built up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors and 
swellings dwindle away and disappear under the 
influence of their great resolvents. Sold by all 
dealers in medicines. 


“Claude, a child about three years old, was 
greatly afflicted with sores on his legs and feet, so 


that he could not wear his shoes and stockings. |. 


Had a great deal of trouble with him. Had tried 
many remedies ineffectually. At last we tried the 
Golden Medical Discovery, and in about three 
weeks he was entirely cured, his sores were all 
healed, and health much improved. 

‘* Respectfully yours, J.W.BOYER. 
‘Vermillion, Edgar Co., Ill., Jan. 29th, 1875.” 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraad’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonn St., N.Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Visitors to the International Exposition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘‘ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,’’ now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, I’. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, Il. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN Linmment for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 

The Big Bonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 
monial Programme, Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. O. Box 3676. 


Greenfield & Strauss, Confectioners, Barclay 
Street, New York, have a very splendid exhibit at the 
Centennial Exposition, which is illustrated in our is8ue of 
July 29th. This exhibit will be found in the Agricultural 
Hall, not in the Machinery Hall, as erroneously stated in 
our paper. It will well repay a visit. 

The Great International Exposition.— 
Visitors are cordially invited to eall on the house of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son. 8S. W. corner 12th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, and secure some of their inimita- 
bly fine Chocolates, Bonbons, or Confections, for families 
or friends. Manufactory and Pavilion, Machinery Hall, 
Exposition Grounds, American Department. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. AntHony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y.. 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photogranhs of Celebrities. l’hoto-Lantern 
Stides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


A Sad Experience.—<After years of patient toil 
many a mother breaks down in constitution, simply bo- 
cause she has been the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can now be 
certainly guarded against by using the new Willcox & 
Gibbs Automatic Sewing-machine, a wonderful and en- 
tirely novel adaptation of automatic principles to hi 





sewing, insuring perfect work with the lightest labor. On 
view at the Centennial. Machinery Hall, Sec. ©. 7, Col 





No. 60, and at No. 658 Broadway, New York. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest hair- 
dressing in the world. 








ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOVHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 

Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfectsuccess, TWO to SIX Boxes are generally sufli- 
cient to effect a radi¢ cure. For further information, 
etc... SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 





al 


| Prepared only by W INCHESTER &CO., Chemists, 36 John 
| Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 


‘GUNS 








7 and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address, 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 

and Freckle Lotion. It is relj- 


able. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
s) the infallible skin medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Stree:, New 
York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
W ov ehzy 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 
the BEST everinvented. 13.000in use. 
Ten We har Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
cae aimes Bane murat 

ealers in a of Printin ateria 
Sena stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federsl St Boston: 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 
Printing Press. This includes a Cabinet, 
two machine Rollers, adjustable Platen 
tuage, Screw Chase, 24 x 434 in. Catalogue 
free, with stamp for postage. W. C. Evans, 
Inv’r and Mf’r, 60 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


1 ie **BLACK ART,” 25 cents) “Love Cards,” 25 
cents per pack. 25 ‘Chromo’ Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,” 10 cents. 




























(\HEVALIKR. The Mysteries of Paris. A Fascinating French novel. 
VASSE-COU. 400 paxes. $1 by Express. 
CHESHIRE CARD CO., CuEsHire, Conn. 
f} lJ EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
Jos, A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 
experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 
pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGnaut, 11 Clinton 


Whole lot per express for $2.00. 
one that has used it for 13 years. Address 
ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc.—A Sufferer’s 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 rum $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


Two $750 Pianos. 


duly 4th, 1876, to Dec. 25th, 1876. 

In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876, were received, and the demands of the 
tardy ones to be counted in, we have decided to havea 
third distribution on Dec. 25,when we will distribute pre- 


| sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $500 Parlor Organ, 
} and other articles of substantial value. to the aggregate 





value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our mailing-books between July Ist and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution. At the 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 
which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub 
scribers. Address, AGENoY DgPARTMENT, Frank Lesiie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS, 


Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 


Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Send 


Sor Ilustrated Catalogue. 
Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth St., New York City, 


ISITING CARDS, printed from Nickel Silver Type. 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, 
Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. 
and 1 ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds corre- 
aay low. 240 styles. Illustrated circular, Pricentiet, 
etc., to agents, 10 ots. Address, W. C. CANNON, 
712 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 

















» La Porte, Indiana, 


For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free. 





FRANK LESLIE'S 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The design of the publisher in preparing an Illustrated ‘‘HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION ” is to furnish—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pen- 
pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ‘‘ World’s Fair,” a permanent, truthful and 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled. in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 

Each Part is illustrated with about eighty engravings, and the Work wil! give a History of all Exhibitions 
throughout the World, with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial 
Exhibition, illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes and Incidents, and will illus 
trate and describe the leading features, including artistic engravings ot noteworthy objects in each Departmant, with 
a view of presenting the reader with a résumé of the entire Exhibition and its display of Works of Art, New Inven- 


tions, Mechanical Appliances, Agricultural and Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-savinz Machinery, ete., 


ete, 


Thus ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE’S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford at a 
glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen 
tennial, the entire work illustrated in the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of the 


Colossal :xhibition in Fairmount Park. 


The work will be published in 10 Parts of 32 large folio pages each, with an illuminated title-page, three large 
pige Chromo-lithographs representing the flags of the several Nations, as dispiayed in the Exhibiiion, two mammoth 
Wood Engravings, giving panoramic views of the Centennial Grounds, over four feet in length ; an elegant fac-simile 
of the Declaration of Independence, as recorded and preserved in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. with other attrac- 


tive features, as suggested during the progress of the Exhibition. 


These Supplements wili be issued, one as a frontis- 


piece to euch Part, and the Parts, protected by a paper cover, delivered flat and uncut so as to preserve for binding. 
Canvassing agents will solicit subseriptions, and carriers will deliver the Parts as issued, and coilect fifty cents 


for each Part. 
work bound by Christmas. 


The work will be completed by the close of the Exhibition, and subscribers will be able to have the 
In the nands of canvassers will be the design prepared for a binding, in cloth, ink-and- 


gold, which will be furnished by our deliverers for $1.50, or the Numbers taken and bound for $2.60. This work. 


on heavy paper, extra engravings, superior press-work, and uncut, will be sold 


only by subscription, and we insist 


that subscribers shall pay no money except on delivery of each Part. 
Subscribers will agree to take the entire work, and the deliverers will accommodate them, if possible, as to time 


of delivery. 


The specimen pages in hands of canvassers are fair samples of the paper and execution of the work, and 


the publisher guarantees every Part equal to the specimens shown. 
A German Edition is issued, uniform in size and price, Canvassers will take orders for either Edition. 
Canvassers wanted for unoccupied territory. Address - 


Acrncy DEPARTMENT, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 637 Pearl Street, New York, 
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Traveler’s Guide. 
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Centennial Headquarters, 





FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 

Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance tothe Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and §1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 per day. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 








American EHfouse, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest First-class House in New England. Prices 
reduced to $3, $3.50 aud $4 per day. 





IMPORTANT.—To Persons Visiting New York or 
Centennial. 


Grand Union Hotel, 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 
Baggage taken to and from this Depot to hotel free. 
i650 Rooms ; European Plan. Restaurant supplied with 
the best; Prices moderate; Cars and Stages pass the 
Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Philadelphia Depots 
tor Centennial. 





Grand Central Hotel, 

Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
&4 per dav, according to location of floor. H. L. POWERS, 
Proprietor. 





Bingham House. 
Cor. ELEVENTH and MARKET Streets, Philadelphia. 
Terms, $3.50 per day. For one week or longer, $3 
per day. CURLIS DAVIS, Proprietor. 


Trans-Continental Hotel, 
Directly opposite the main entrance International Expo- 
sition, Philadelphix. J. E. KINGSLEY & CO., Propr’s. 








Coleman House 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 


The Centennial Boarding Bureau, 
919 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Composed of 1,000 brick dwellings. every section of city, 
Good Boarding furnished at $7 to $12 per week. Circu- 
lars forward:d cn application, 


MISFIT 
CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very — at the old place, 
2 Fulton Street, New York. 
Send on a qhteny J. A. BENDALL. 


QUFPERERS FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 

KS ~=LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 

remedy will learn of asimple cure by addressing 
DAVIDSON & CO.. No. 86 Nassau St., N. Y. 


No. 11. BUCHAN’S No. 11. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsements 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The disinfecting pro- 
perties of No. 11 Soap, especially in freeing your houses 
from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other Vermin, are truly 
marvelous. One application of this Soap will rid a 
dog of fleas. For sale by all Druggists. See that the 
— Bucuan appears on every label. Depot, 83 John 
Street. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have fect free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good tuste and comfor 
Shoes made on our lasts, modele 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent style—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 
ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction apie appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 


HOW TO CURE it's" o's ize 


D. 50 cts. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


THIS is By sending 35 cts, with age, , height, color 
of eyes and bair, you will receive by re- 

NO turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husban! or wife, with name and 


~ date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42. Fultonville, N. Y. 
MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN, 
Very Ornamental, as well 

as Useful. 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Mang 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., sole proprietors, 
582 Hudson St., New York. 





































SOLID WEALTH! 


$600,000 IN GIFTS! 


Grandest Scheme ever Presented to the Public. 


A FORTUNE FOR ONLY $12 


THE KENTUCKY 
CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY, 


authorized by a special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the benefit of the Public Schools of Frank- 

fort, will have the First of their series of Grand Draw- 

ings at MAJOR HALL, inthe CITY of FRANK-~ 
FORT, KY., 


THURSDAY, AUG 31, 1876, 


on which occasion they will distribute to the ticket- 
holders the immense sum of 


$600,000 


Thos, P, Porter, Ex-Gov. Ky., Gen’] Manager. 
POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT! 
LIST OF GIFTS : 


One Grand Cash Gilt ....cccccccccccccccccccccs $100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. ...ccccecccccce ~esscoagees 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift..... 





One Grand Cash Gift ee ones \ 
One Grand Cash Gift ........00- SGoccecescecsoece 10.000 
One Grand Cash Gilt... cccccccescccccsccccccecs 5.000 
50 Ca-h Gilts of $1,000 each eebecsrecccese - 50,000 
100 Cash Gi.ts of |. SORE CeeTT ee 


100 Cash Gifts of 
100 Cash Gifts of 
200 Ca-h Gifts of 
600 Cash Giits of 100 each 
10,000 Cash Gifts of TR GOR s condacecce 
Total, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash.............. 600,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS : 
Whole Tickets, $12; Halves, $6; Quarters, $3; 9 Tickets, 
$100; 2742 Tickets. $300 ; 4634 Tickets, Serr 95% Tick- 
ets, $1,000. 100,000 Tickets at $12 each 
Hon. E. H. Taylor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
board of City Councilmen, Hon. Alvin Duvall, late Chief 
Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished citizens, 
together with such disinterested persons as the ticket- 
holders present may designate, will superintend the 
drawing. 
Remittances can be made by Express, Draft, Post- 
office Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY. 
All communications, orders tor Tickets, and applica- 
tions for Agencies, should be addressed to 
HON. THOS. P. PORTER, 
General Manager, Frankfort, Ky. 
Or, G. W. BARROW & CO., 
Gen’l Eastern Agents, 710 Broadway, N.Y. 


200 each... 














GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
a@ Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


$ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest. heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Ww. YF. Haweards, 
36 Caurc# 8t., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350. 


RTABLE . 
Pp? 9, au America, P: Brg BESS EB. 





Catalogue to 








Lightning, and bg one Gee, gd =. an 16 
Centennial, best 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., Go Murray Stroct, Mew York, 


PIU M| 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduction 
in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J, A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. ’s. B. Collins.) 
invested in Wall Street often 


$10 to $50 leas to wealth. Send for our 


book explaining everything and a copy of all latest quo- 
tations. Orders for Stocks and Stock Privileges executed 
by mail or telegraph. Jon Hickune & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH a-l 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved bv all physicians AGENTS 
WANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- » 
don cord, $2; Satteen. $1.75. Samples Hi 
to Agents, 20 cents less. Give size of 

waist, and state whether long or short 

front is desired. Address, / 


yi M 
WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway,N.¥. "4 


5 FANCY CARDS, Mixed, with name, 10 cts. Agents 
9, wanted. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 



























President-makinz in the United Statee. 

An Adventure wih an Elephant, 

Entrance o a House in Bamberg, Germany. 

Belle Bythewood's Brother 

The Charles Albert Bridge in Savoy. 

A New System of Slaughtering Beeves, 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha’s Casket. 

A Glance at Amsterdam. 

The Comtesse de Coquelicot. By Ouida 

A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests. 

Lamantin Fishing. P 

Madame Roland. By Henry Barton Baker. 

The Bear. 

Songs of the Winds. By William Ross Wallace 

My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Retaliation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband. 

A Story of the Pack Mule. 

The Burglar Caught by a Girl. 

A Woman’s War. By the Author of ‘ Repented at 
Leisure.”’ 


President-Making : Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, Re- 
publican Candidate for President of the United 
States; William A. Wheeler, of New York, Repub- 
lican Candidate for Vice-President ; Samuel J, 
Tilden, of New York, Democratic Candidate for 
President; Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, De- 
mocratic Candidate for Vice-President; First Pre- 
sidential Residence, Washington’s House in New 
York ; Inauguration of a Pre~ident—President 
Grant Proceeding to the East Steps of the Capitol; 
A Reception at the White House, Washington. 

An Adventure with an Elephant. 

Entrance to a House in Bamberg, Germany 

Belle Bythewood’s Brother. 

The Charles Albert Bridge in Savoy. 

A New System of Slaughtering Beeves 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha’s Casket. 

A Glance at. Amsterdam: Amsterdam from the Water- 
side; Sunday Morning in the Jews’ Quarter; A 
Market Woman; The Little Fish Market. 

The Comtesse de Coquelicot. 

A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests. 

Lamantin Fishing, 

Birds of a Feather. 

Madame Roland; Madame Roland in her Youth ; The 
Summons to the Scaffold, 

Songs of the Winds. 

The Bear. 

The Wild Boy of the Ardennes. 

My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Cherries are Ripe. 

Retaliation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband. 

Lili. From a Painting by Kaulbach 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 











THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’ 


POPULAR MONTHLY,| 


FOR AUGUST, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheip, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


The Duchesse’s Diamond. By Etta W. Pierce. 

An Adventure with African Monkeys. 

Quipos, or Peruvian Cord Records, with the Casket 

The Pride of a Cow 

In a Cathedral. By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 

Peasant Life in Sweden. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting 
and Hauling Sugar-Cane, 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

Coaches and Coaching, Past and Present. 

Currant Jelly. 

The Magic Hand, an Ieelandic Legend. 

Pickerel Fishing. 

The Snake’s Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution. 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

The Patient Griselda. 

An Englishman's Drive. 

An Eventtul Interview. 

History of Photography. By Professor A. Joy. 

Recent Progress in Science. 


: Entertaining Column, 


ENGRAVINGS, 


The Burglar Caught by a Girl 

The Musical Party. By Worms, 

The Holy Family. By Raphael. 

The Duchesse’s Diamond. 

An Adventure with African Apes. 

Which Hand is it in? 

Quipos, or Cord Records of the Peruvian Indians—Quipo 
Casket of Indian Workmanship. 

The Pride of a Cow. 

Peasant Life in Sweden: The Jul Buske, or Christmas 
Tree—Syskonsang, or Brother and Sister Beds— 
May-day Sports in Sweden—A Horse Fair at Lund 
—The Tomte Gubbe—Hut in a Clearing—Wedding 
among the Swedish Peasants—Slotter 01, or Harvest 


Home. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting and 
Hauling Sugar Cane. 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

Coaches and Coaching: The London Four-in-hand Club in 
Hyde Park—English Coaches, time of Charles II., 
time of Queen Anne—A Swiss’ Diligence—The Over- 
land Mail—English Hackney Coachman, time of 
Charles II—A Mexican Mail Coach—The New York 
Four-in-hand Club in Central Park. 

Currant Jelly. 

Pickerel Fishing. 

The Snake’s Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution. 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

History of Photography: Niépce de St. Victor taking 
Photographs of French Soldiers—Fox Talbot—Mr. 
Auguste Poitevin—Specimens of First Galvano- 
plastic Photo-engraving. 

An Impromptu Vehicle—A French Peasant Scene. 

The Organist’s Widow. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading. embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘*POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only. 20 Cents, _ 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE 


lFrank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street,. New: York : City. 





_Agents Wanted. 


aaa LAARAARLRARAL SA Ow 





$102 2 $25 per day. “send for Chromo Catalogue. 

J. H. Burrorp’s 8ons, Boston, Mass. 

$5 to $2 per day at home. Samples worth § $1 

free. Stinson & Co., Po: tland, Maine. 

$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 

ae re A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 

Ds) 


selling articles in the world. One sample free. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old: nd Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 














Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 


10 A DAY 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $4 
a New Novelties and Chromos. Cata 
logue free. GEO, L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 
LY GENTS WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of ‘Em- 
blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 BK. Dedham 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











NO We will “start yc you in a business you. can 
make $50 a week without capital; easy and 


MONEY respectable for either sex. Agents Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 


NEw DEPARTURE,: Ty 


anted in every cit sod teen in the U. oy Boas Ae 
y eeshoce our Old tah hapte MANUF. PER 


peroen e W GHANT 2 OD, SU ae aS 


TiD Men 10 ‘travel and sell goods w 
deulers. No peddling. $80 4 

month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Monitor MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Tj 9 ¥99—Singer’s Safety Guard 

Don t Forget it! is worth all the Dargier 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 
Silver-plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c. Address, 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


yJENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa 











AGENTS for the best selling 
Stationery Packages in the 
world. It contains 16 sheets pa- 


per, 15 sag a golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure | a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 6 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches o- ed to all agents. Circulars free. 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


REWARD FOR CHARLEY ROss. 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town 
and County in America on 
The FATHER § STORY of CHARLEY ROSS, 
the Kidnapped Child, containing « {ull account of h 
Abduction, and pe ene ee information calculated to aid 
in his recovery. Written by Christian K. Ross. It in- 
stinctively appeals to the sympathies ofall. Every one 
wants to read it, and everybody will buy it. We — 
offer this as the best book in the market for Agents. F 
rticulars free. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


biladelphia. 
the United States—may 


AN AGENT, Ses" 


pormen for the next ei . months delivering Frank 

eslie’s Lllustra Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank Lestim’s Pusiisumve House, 537 
Pear! Street, New York. 


in the grasp of every 


po roy vie bee datow wh m1. sufficient enter- 
w — nraising aemall club 

Tue ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
em dled y Fs on posta! card LA circulara, 
etc. Send 2 three cent Stamps if specimen 


cory. f panes. is desired. Address 
AS CLUCAS & CO., 14 SWeseen Ss New York 


Sa. Man. Tee. 


The renowned OrrenTaL MaGicr1An, will send a photo- 
graph of your destined husband or wife, on receipt ot 
35 cents, with photograph or lock of hair. A written- 
out destiny will be furnished those wishing to know the 
past or future, for $2.50. Address, S. M. T., P. 0. box 
456, San Francisco, Cal. 








—One from every county in 





to T RIF and 
returnfrom any point in 
wa hy This comes 











NOW IN PRESS, 


LIVES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


Samuel t Tilden 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS. 


A LIVE CAMPAICN BOOK 


or 
THE SECOND REVOLUTION, 


A Revolution for Reform by the Ballot. 


“T, therefore, if your choice be ratified by the people at 
the next election, should enter upon the great duties that 
would fall upon me, not as one entering upon a holiday 
recreation, but very much in that spirit of consecration 
in which a soldter enters battle.” —TiLDEN. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 
Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,” etc., etc., etc. 





230 pages ; 32 pages illustrated. Portraits of the Cand!. 
dates, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 
Sent post-paid, everywhere, on receipt of price. 





Agents wanted. Campaign Clubs supplied at reduced 


rates. Order at once. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
637 Puagt Srazszr, N. Y. 


ee ees 











~ TAKE SCHENCK’S 


ManprRake Pitts 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 








The Grau Un 


HOTEL, 


= 
Saratoga Springs, 
IS NOW OPEN FOR GUESTS. 
Duving the past season large additions and im. 


provements have been made, with New 
and Hlegant Furniture, etc., etc. 

THE SPACIOUS DINING HALL has been 
extended, and is now Two Hundred and 
Seventy-five Feet in length. BATHS have 
been introduced throughout the hotel, and each room 
is supplied, through pipes, with pure, 
cold, and delicious spring water, from a 
JSresh-water spring on the premises. 

With large and airy rooms, farnished 
luxuriously, a table supplied with every 
delicacy, attendants selected with special reference to 
their qualifications, Elegant New Ball Room, 
ete., ete., it is believed that this hotel presents attrac- 
tions not to be found elsewhere. 

HENRY CLAIR, 
WM. WILKINSON, 
_ July, 1876. 


Managers 





Ths Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 


Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 


Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate a sure cure for Asthma, Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
Tho route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to E. A. PARKER, General Passenger 


Avent, Kansas City, for doseriptive pamphlets. 


GEO. WOODS & CO’S 
PARLOR ORGANS 


Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 


Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 
Combination Solo Stops, Holine, Vox 


_ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
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WHAT 


Branch this year. But never mind! 










These Remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical Effects and expression never before attained. 


pm ten sect as you please.” 








ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 


Uncre Sam.—“ Well, Ulysses, you can’t get your customary Summer satisfaction out of Long 
After next March you may stay as far away 
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Adapted for Amateur and Professional, and an ornament in any parlor. 49- Beautiful New Styles now ready. 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, 


War 608 Washington Street, Boston; 
Chestaut Street, st, Philadelphia. 


HOLMANWN’S 
Fever and Agne aud Liver Pad 


OURES WITHOUT MEDIOINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms: 

Rs ym ey 
Jaundice, Dy a 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 
None genuine 
without the Trade- 
\ Mark and Signature 
‘| of the Inventor on 
| the wrapper. 
| Ask your druggist 
‘| for it. For Certifi- 
| cates,read little blue 
Z| | book, Hnemy in_the 
TRADE-MARK. Air. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 


TEE 





WM. F. 








PERFUMES, 


Warranted the Finest Goods Made. 


Mass. 
170 State Street, Chicago; M. G. Bisbee, 1128 


PRUE SE A RRR RES LONE TS 
“THE BRUNSWICK,” 
Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This new and commodious structure is now completed 
and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a passenger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fash‘onable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and 
Common, and as convenient to the Railroad Depots and 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 

No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 

Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Wotcort, Prop’r. 
ei 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 


Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 
E. BARTLET No. 62 Warren Street, cor. Col- 
lege Place, manufactures and 
keeps on hand a well-assorted stock of Coach, Coupé, 
Track, Buggy and Truck HARNESS. Also, a fine line of 
Horse Clothing generally. Save money by buying direct 
from the e Manufacturer. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 








Re it. 
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THE STANDARD 


TOOTH WASH 

of the age is SOZODONT. It 
has distanced competition. Dis 

colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragrance from its aroma. It prevents and 
arrests dental decay. The gums become rosier_ and 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. It is “essential that the 
teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By this means the enamel may be kept always un- 
corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55NEW BOND STREET. 





prone 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West ath Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





JUNE. 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH, 


NOW OPEN. 


Charles & Warren Leland. 





| AUGUST. SEPT. 





‘The Gross Abuses Which a are now Being 


brought to light in this country in various governmental departments 
resembles those terrible diseases which prostrate the body and often de- 
A simple life would have prevented the national shame, and a 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


would have removed the causes which lead to the inflammatory phy:zical 
attacks under which so many suffer. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The Best 


SM ALL 1 [Ft 


POWER ENGINES 
INTHE COUNTRY. 


as + 
NARDB B WIN Y ‘DER. Li 
184 FultonStr, ‘pa 


a y 


| 
| 


rO BE SEEN AT THE 





SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


mellem alelarcy- Powel, with tubular 


$150. 


boiler complete,only... 
Two-Horse Power 
#,Three-Horse Power... 


250. 
\ Call andExamine 
OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 


CENTENNI IAL EXHIBITION, CATALOGUE: 





CLARENDON HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
| CHARLES E, LELAND, Proprietor, 


Of Rossmore Hotel, N. Y. Delevin House, Albany. 


The ‘‘Clarendon” is delightfully located, and has 
accommodations of peculiar excellence, It is patronized 
by the aristocracy of this country and Europe, 

Rates: 


$21 per week for June; $4.50 per day, transient. 





Everyone should See the Display of 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


In the Main Building at the Centennial. Also, 


Watchmaking by Machinery 


In actual operation in Machinery Hall, clase by the great 
engines. 


Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent reduc- 


tions, are lower than ever before, and lower than ever 
was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 1 Bond Street, New York. 








“ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


gauson Do Your Own Printing! 


$ 3 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work, 











Business Men do their printing and advertis- 


ing. save money and increase t leasure and 

> fitin Amateur Printin, The Girls or 
tin? Boy gbave great fun and ke money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Pe, ete., to the 3 apufacturers, 


e ses" 2 pes LSE: ‘ ‘& OG., Meriden, Conn. 


Py 











HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne. _journu Freres. Claret Wines. 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, ! 


65 Broap St., New Yore 





1SAVE $20°°) 

4, BUY THE 9 
®LO RENO 
WILSON. 

SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 


THE BEST AND 
| CHEAPEST FIRST 


| CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


F. J. Kaldenberg, 


,2 Mannufacturer of 
NS Genuine Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- 
ers’ Articles, Amber Goods, etc. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Factory and store, 117 Fulton St. 
‘ Formerly, 4 and 6 John St., N. Y. 
Send for Tasteated Coanegee 


SHIRTS 
J.W.JOHNSTON 


260 GRAND STREET NY. 
Also 427 Sixth Avenue cor. Twenty-sixth Street. 


Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 
Aa 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘ guaranteed to fit.’ 
&ax~ Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 eac h 
Bae Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement 





















Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N, ¥, Catalogues mailed by inclosing SLauD 





Ar 


LC 


Price 20 Centza. 


State: 


entertaining Magazine of the day. 


ae 


